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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


N October 3 Britain’s first atomic weapon was exploded in the Monte 

Bello Islands, off the coast of Western Australia. The importance of 
this can easily be exaggerated; we have not suddenly become a much 
greater Power than we were before the explosion took place, and our 
freedom, like that of. other nations, still depends upon the American 
atomic stockpile. But it is encouraging to know that the money spent on 
this form of arms production, and the far more serious price which we 
have had to pay in treachery, have not been altogether wasted, and that 
the results of what our scientists have done may be of benefit to us and to 
the free world. 


‘* War Unlikely ”’ 


R. CHURCHILL must have been thinking in terms of the atomic 

weapon and its deterrent effect when he said at a Pilgrims’ dinner 
in London on October 14 that in his opinion a third world war seemed 
unlikely. Apart from the horrors which such a war would immediately 
inflict upon civilian populations, it would soon, after the first month, 
become “ a broken-backed war in which no great armies could be moved 
over long distances by land.” In particular, ““ Governments dependent 
upon long-distance communications by land might well find that they 
had quite soon lost their power to dominate events.” 

When every allowance has been made for Mr. Churchill’s natural 
desire to efface the impression, which Labour propaganda at the last 
Election tended to create, that he is a warmonger or a provoker of war, 
this considered opinion is still very remarkable. Of course, the atomic 
weapon does not absolve us from the need to be strong in other ways, 
especially in trained man-power ; and ave must never lose our sense of 
danger. But no one can fail to be stimulated by the fact that Mr. Churchill, 
whose instinct in matters of grand strategy has generally been sound, 
believes another world war to be neither inevitable nor even likely. 
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The Problem of Man-power 


ISQUIETING man-power figures were given in an important series 

of articles by Jules Menken, which recently appeared in The Times. 
There can be no doubt that Russian and satellite reserve strength is 
growing more rapidly than that of the Western Allies, as the following 
quotation will show : 


. . . Britain’s reserves are increasing by something under 200,000 
annually; and American reserves (when the remnant of the present man- 
power pool is exhausted) will increase by perhaps 500,000 annually. 
Soviet reserves are increasing by between 800,000 and 900,000 a year and 
satellite reserves by about half these numbers. 


The writer adds that, at this rate, the Soviet bloc will add more trained 
men to its reserve in two years than Britain and the United States in 
three ; and that this disproportion will be aggravated by “ higher East 
European birth rates.” 

It is to be hoped that this problem will be tackled without delay, because 
the logic of the figures quoted is inescapable. The new American President 
should treat this as one of his main priorities. Our technical lead may 
ensure peace for the time being, but it cannot be relied upon indefinitely, 
if other things are not equal. 


The Moscow Conference 


HE Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party which met in 
Moscow last month was an event of major international importance. 
Its proceedings bear the hallmark of Stalin’s peculiar genius, and their 
several levels of meaning are therefore hard to interpret. The two main 
notes of the Congress were an unshakable confidence in Soviet industrial 
and military power, and an apparent disposition for the time being to 
advance by political means rather than by force of arms. The note of 
confidence appeared in Stalin’s major pronouncement published in 
Bolshevik before the Moscow proceedings began—an act which incident- 
ally informed the world that the ageing dictator has not relaxed his grip 
on Soviet policy—in Malenkov’s massive report, and in the speeches by 
Marshals Bulganin and Vassilevsky. Clearly, the Russian leaders hold 
that the Soviet regime can no longer be overthrown by military force from 
without or—what is just as important in their eyes—sapped by political 
action from within. The disposition for the moment to seek their ends 
by political means appeared most plainly in Stalin’s Bolshevik pronounce- 
ment and in his short speech to the Congress itself. This speech was 
notable for its almost unprecedented appeal, by the ruler of one country 
to his followers elsewhere, to undertake conspiracy and treason against 
their own governments, with a promise that their foreign mentor will 
support them if they get into trouble. 
But while intensifying political warfare for the time being, the Russians 
clearly have no intention of abandoning the possibility of a future appeal 
to arms. Their sinister intentions in this respect are clearly shown by the 
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immense resources which the new Five-Year Plan earmarks for military 
purposes. On balance, therefore, the Moscow Congress holds out no 
promise of peace to the rest of the world—no promise, even, of a slacken- 
ing or abatement of the present fearful Soviet pressure. All that the 
men of the Kremlin commit themselves to is restraint while they gather 
strength which they judge to be overwhelming. That world domination 
remains their purpose was shown not least by the cheering (as reported by 
the Soviet press and wireless). As in Hitler’s day, the note of peace was 
struck—for foreign consumption. But the instructed. among Party 
members and followers knew that the tones of menace which were also 
used carried the real meaning. 


The Break with Persia 


FTER much parleying and exchanging of notes, the Persian Govern- 

ment has at length decided to sever diplomatic relations with Britain. 
Thus the process of disaster, which began when the Labour Government 
abandoned our oil interests in Persia, has now entered a new phase. We 
must be prepared for Russian encroachment in Persia similar to that 
which occurred in Czechoslovakia. The stakes are high, because Russia 
has always coveted an outlet to the Persian Gulf, and the oil is bound to 
attract a country whose existing oil supplies are inadequate. Dr. 
Mossadek, as we have said before, depends for his power, and indeed 
for his life, upon the Russian-inspired Tudeh Party. It remains to be 
seen by what means the Kremlin will now seek to extend its influence 
and its effective control in Persia. 


Another Czechoslovakia ? 


E must also consider what steps we could take to prevent Persia 

becoming another Czechoslovakia. It would be extremely difficult 
for us to intervene with troops unless the Russians themselves decided 
on military intervention. This they are unlikely to do, so long as they 
can get their way by political subversion. Even if their creatures 
were to seize power rapidly in Teheran, as they did in Prague, it is hard 
to see how we could take appropriate counter-measures, unless we knew. 
in advance that we could count on American—and United Nations— 
support. But in this case the Russians may be able to infiltrate gradually 
and so achieve their purpose in slow motion. Such tactics would place us 
at a very serious disadvantage ; but we can at least see to it that we are 
not taken unawares. 


Grounds for Intervention 


HE American Election has, of course, made it almost impossible to 
concert Anglo-American policy towards Persia. President Truman 
has recently been more concerned to secure a Democratic victory in his 
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own country than to prevent a Soviet victory in Persia. But perhaps the 
time may be approaching when statesmanship will have a chance to rise 
above the tumult of party politics. If the United States would agree to 
support an intervention, in certain circumstances, South Persia might 
even now be saved from Russian exploitation. 

In what circumstances, then, should intervention be authorized ? We 
suggest that our troops should move in if there was any clear evidence 
that the Persian Government was no longer responsible for its own 
actions, or that it had made arrangements for handing over the oil to 
Russia. It would be folly to wait until we were presented with a fait 
accompli. A risk would have to be taken, but it would surely be worth 
taking if the alternative was that we should suffer a major setback in 
the cold war. 


Liquidation of the Wafd 


HE past month has witnessed more than one remarkable new turn 

in the transformation scene now proceeding in Egypt under General 
Neguib’s direction. Having first added Madame Nahas, the wife of 
Egypt’s hitherto unshaken demagogue, to the list of prominent persons 
to be indicted for corruption, the General went on a tour in Nahas’s 
constituency, without visible protection, amid screams of clearly sponta- 
neous popular enthusiasm. The consequences were immediate. Nahas 
resigned the leadership of the Wafd, which thereupon reorganized itself 
in complete apparent subjection to the Government’s regulations for party 
activities. If events prove that the Wafd has in truth been so trans- 
figured that it will no longer be an organ of corruption, mob violence and 
suicidal xenophobia, Neguib’s victory will be notable and immensely 
salutary for the Egyptian people. 


The Regency 


THE General has also dismissed from the Regency Council the Army 
member, Colonel Rashad Mehanna, who was understood to have been 
closely associated with him in his original coup d’état. The reason given 
was interference with Government policy. The political member, who was 
no doubt feeling lonely in his eminence, resigned simultaneously. There 
remains therefore one Regent, Prince Abdel Moneim, son of the Khedive 
deposed by Britain in 1914; and there the matter stands. There have 
been rumours that a Republic is to be declared in the near future. These 
have been denied on Neguib’s own authority, but it is evident that the 
Palace is in future to play a strictly constitutional role, and that Neguib’s 
personal authority is now so all-pervading as to constitute a dictatorship 
—a combination by no means unknown to history. 
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Emergency in Kenya 


N emergency was declared in Kenya on October 21. A British 
£”\battalion was simultaneously flown in from the Suez Canal Zone; 
the cruiser Kenya was ordered from Colombo to Mombasa; and the 
King’s African Rifles already in the Colony were reinforced with detach- 
ments from Tanganyika and Uganda. These grave proceedings, by no 
means premature, give the measure of the threat to peace and order in 
a hitherto cheerful and, on the whole, contented colony. Mr. Lyttelton 
(who as we go to press, is about to pay a visit himself to Kenya) 
has stated that in September alone there were at least 36 murders, several 
attempted murders, three suicides, and widespread slaughter or mutilation 
of European-owned cattle. In the first half of October the greatly re- 
spected Senior Chief Waruhiu was assassinated in open daylight within ten 
miles of the capital, and there were other victims of murder, including 
two European women and four Africans who gave evidence against the 
Mau Mau organization. This campaign of terrorism is evidently well 
organized, as Sir Evelyn Baring, the new Governor, has said. It is 
moreover too well planned to be solely Kikuyu in origin; and its leaders, 
of whatever race, must be suppressed. 


A Police Job 


FOR this essential purpose an impressive show of force is undoubtedly 
necessary; it will help to reassure many Africans whose confidence in 
us has been shaken and to re-establish the sense of security normal in the 
settled areas. But the process of restoring order is a task for police—and 
African police at that—not for British soldiers. There are still available 
numbers of splendid askaris who served in the King’s African Rifles with 
fine efficiency and gallantry during the war, and these, we hope, will be 
recruited as constables in such numbers as the supply of officers may 
render possible. Many of them, it is notorious, have suffered from dis- 
content since they were demobilized, and some may have been driven by 
it into felonious activities. If that be so, nothing assuredly can do more 
good than to recall as many as possible to the Queen’s service; they would, 
we believe, respond with enthusiasm. 


Intelligence 


UT the emergency measures cannot be effective or enduring if the 

police be not directed and fortified by another essential service— 
Intelligence. It is of no credit to the Kenya Government that they have 
evidently been taken unawares by the scale of and planning behind 
the present disorders; for it shows that District Officers can no longer 
be relied upon to know as much as they once did of what is passing in 
the mind of their African neighbourhood, its hopes and fears—and its 
sometimes highly mysterious elations or miseries. It is said that the Mau 
Mau movement and its auxiliaries are confined to the Kikuyu tribe— 
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that is, to a million out of approximately four million tribal Africans in 
the Colony. Even so it has infected a quarter of the population, and our 
information may be no better now about other tribes than it was a few 
weeks ago about the Kikuyu. 


The Choice Before Dark Africa 


ET us face facts. Africa is being swept by waves of deep unrest, 

partly local in origin but also strongly fanned from that Cave of 
Zolus in Eurasia which threatens all our Western civilization. The more 
educated Africans are being encouraged to believe from many quarters— 
some of them religious and sincere though tragically misguided, others 
entirely sinister and subversive—that the only choice before them is 
between white and black dominance of the African continent. This, like 
so much else that sways the human race, is sheer delusion. Dark Africa 
has not the numbers or the knowledge or the immediately available re- 
sources to develop and defend itself. Its future must either be guidance by 
and partnership with the free Western peoples or colonization and domin- 
ance by the overflowing powers of Eurasia. Western civilization itself, 
moreover, will be hard driven to survive against the forces menacing all 
its citadels, if it loses that of Africa. , 


Belief In Ourselves 


EOPLES between the two great centres of organized power, like the 

Indians and Arabs, are playing dice with their own freedom when they 
seek, as they are doing to-day, to range the Assembly at UNO against 
what sinister or senseless propaganda has taught them to denounce as 
‘“* Western imperialism.” That is a subject to which we must return 
another day, for it is a complex one and American “ idealism ”’ regarding 
it may have tragic consequences. So far, however, as Dark Africa is con- 
cerned, the issue is simple. We must believe in our own civilization if we 
are to enable Africans to share it, and we must enable them to grasp the 
real alternatives now facing their continent if we are to eradicate the 
utterly false ideas which are beginning to possess them. 


Southern Rhodesia 


VENTS in Kenya are naturally having some repercussion upon the 

argument for and against federation in the Rhodesias; an attitude of 
weakness towards the Mau Mau movement would indeed have weighted 
the scales against federation. In Southern Rhodesia Sir Godfrey Huggins 
is fighting like a lion on two fronts—against the blind reactionaries who 
regard him as a “ pro-native ’’ and against the equally blind progressives 
who urge that Africa is for the black Africans and should be governed, 
even now, by black African opinion. We have reason to know that no 
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enlightened political leader in Africa has ever had a harder row to hoe. 
There was, for instance, a recent public meeting at Umtali which gave 
him (to quote from a letter which reached us from the spot) “a very 
rough passage.” 


Archbishop and Prime Minister 


N the very morning when this letter arrived we opened The Times to 

find in its correspondence columns a letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury showing, to our dismay, that so universally respected and 
august a personage as the Primate of All England had in some way been 
persuaded to join the political and ecclesiastical i//uminati who are sniping 
at Sir Godfrey from this country. His Grace’s letter meant nothing if it 
was not a reflection upon Sir Godfrey’s sincerity. He seemed to forget 
that Sir Godfrey is one of the Queen’s Prime Ministers, politically respon- 
sible to a Parliament which has been independent for nearly thirty years; 
that he has never concealed his disbelief in the case for an African Affairs 
Board which the Primate considers important; and that he is nevertheless 
doing his utmost to get that Board accepted by his electorate. 


Trust Sir Godfrey 


ESPITE the Primate’s insinuation, we have no hesitation in saying 

that Sir Godfrey is the most far-sighted and sincerely progressive of 
all the leaders (excepting only Milner) who have made history in South 
and Central Africa in this century. He is now engaged in a critical 
struggle to hold Central Africa for his own (and our) progressive 
faith against a host of antagonists who, for entirely conflicting reasons, 
are doing their utmost to frighten our people in the Rhodesias into 
political apostasy. This being so, we suggest that ringside observers in 
this country, however distinguished, should respect a vital tradition and 
refrain from one-sided comment on political controversy in a self- 
governing country. 


A Hopeful Book on Africa 


E cannot leave the subject of Africa without calling our readers’ 

attention to a book on Africa (Hope in Africa. By C. J. M. Alport, 
M.P. Herbert Jenkins. 15s.) which is in admirable contrast to that by 
Mr. Basil Davidson on which we recently commented unfavourably. It 
is by a Conservative backbencher, who is Joint Secretary to the Conserva- 
tive Imperial Affairs Committee. Mr. Alport has spent many years in 
Africa, mainly on the eastern side and in war-time; but he has written a 
very lucid and well-balanced study of the British record in all parts of 
Dark Africa. The book is in three parts—the first, historical; the second, 
a broad review of religious, political, economic and strategic considera- 
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tions; the third, a trenchant and fair-minded commentary on Africa’s 
immediate problems. This may sound formidable; but Mr. Alport 
writes easily and attractively; he is, we rejoice to find, no fierce partisan 
and, better still, no pessimist; and he has managed to say a great deal in 
little more than 150 pages. We commend the book most warmly to all 
who want a reliable bird’s-eye survey of one of the Commonwealth’s 
most controversial areas. 


The Balance Sheet 


oh was good news that the United Kingdom had an external surplus of 
£24 million, excluding American defence aid, in the first six months of 
1952. But this figure, which represents a distinct achievement by the 
country and its Conservative Government, must not obscure the fact 
that production and exports are falling. We cannot solve our economic 
problem simply by the negative policy of self-denial; nor, as we shall 
attempt to show, can self-denial be confined to imports. Cuts in Govern- 
ment expenditure must be no less drastic than the import cuts which have 
given us a small favourable balance with the outside world. 

Our first article this month is devoted to the wider issues which will be 
raised at the forthcoming Commonwealth Conference. Mr. Julian 
Amery, as a representative of this country, stresses that it is our Govern- 
ment’s duty to give a lead, and we entirely agree that it has such a duty. 
But we are also convinced that Canada’s opportunity is now greater than 
it has ever been to help in creating a healthier world economy. Canada 
is the natural bridge between the Sterling and Dollar Areas, and her 
responsibility is therefore second to none. 


Government Expenditure 


HROUGHOUT the six years of Socialist Government, Conservative 

speakers and writers never ceased to stress the point that permanent 
economic recovery would be impossible unless there was a considerable 
reduction both in Government expenditure and in the level of taxation. 
The arguments must be so familiar to our readers that there is no need 
to do more than summarize those which are most important. In the first 
place, the level of Government expenditure is itself an inflationary force, 
since the very high level of spending by Government Departments means 
that an ever-increasing number of salary-earners are making no contribu- 
tion towards the total volume of production. This tendency of high 
Government expenditure to prove inflationary is a particularly serious 
matter for a country which lives by its foreign trade, since inflation always 
handicaps exports and encourages us to take more inessential imports 
than we can afford. Secondly, a very high level of Government expendi- 
ture is bound to entail excessive taxation; and this burden not only dis- 
courages production, but also handicaps industry in its essential task of 
renovating and modernizing its capital equipment. These considerations 
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have all the more relevance to-day, when the sellers’ market has ended 
and when the post-war phenomenon of buoyant revenue has largely 
disappeared. 

In any case, quite apart from the disastrous consequences of excessive 
Government expenditure and taxation, Conservatives have always re- 
garded their reduction as an end in itself. Socialists like a penal rate of 
taxation, since it enables them to carry out their favourite policy of 
“ redistributing’ income; and they conveniently forget that to-day 
everybody is affected by the crushing weight of this burden, so that the 
volume of taxation levied on people with less than £500 a year is greater 
than the total sum of money spent on the Social Services. Conservatives, 
on the other hand, have always claimed that people should have a larger 
share of their incomes to spend as they please. 


Mr. Butler’s Scarborough Speech 


NE of the most important motions discussed—and carried—at the 

Scarborough Conference resolved that “‘ Government expenditure 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be drastically diminished.” Mr. 
Butler, in his reply, admitted that there was still a tendency for Britain to 
live beyond her means; he expressed his anxiety at the level of expendi- 
ture not only of Government Departments, but also of local authorities 
and the nationalized industries ; and he declared his intention to scrutinize 
very carefully the estimates for the next financial year. But he struck a 
different note in a passage which very naturally attracted the widest 
publicity: 


If you are going to have big economies, you can only get them by big 
changes of policy, and I am not going to be responsible for any big changes 
of policy which are radically unsound, cruel, or unnecessary. 


These words cannot easily be reconciled with Conservative policy state- 
ments on Government expenditure since the war. Indeed, the first 
half of the sentence recalls several broadcasts by Mr. Gaitskell, while 
the second half is reminiscent of Sir Stafford Cripps on the occasions 
when he used to turn round in the House of Commons in order to evoke 
the maximum volume of applause from his supporters. The fact that 
Mr. Butler, at the conclusion of his speech, also received an ovation, 
should not blind us to the implications of this warning. It is quite true 
that the Chancellor’s words do not altogether rule out the possibility of a 
reasonably large sum being saved by adding together all the snippets. 
But his plain meaning would seem to be that he is not prepared to pay the 
price of liberating the British economy. 


** Cruel ’’ Cuts 


E feel bound to make a special protest against Mr. Butler’s use of 
the word “cruel” in this context. There is a strict limit to the 
amount of money any Government can afford to spend on the Social 
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Services, since, as Mr. Butler has himself demonstrated in Parliament, 
there is an important connection between the level of Government 
expenditure and our balance of payments position. Furthermore, as Mr. 
Eden pointed out during the proceedings on the Health Bill, if Britain 
goes bankrupt, the worst sufferers will be precisely those whom the Social 
Services are chiefly designed to aid—the children, the aged, and the sick. 
It-is these sections of the community who will be most defenceless if there 
is a general fall in the standard of living, due to our inability to afford the 
essential imports of food and raw materials on which that standard 
depends. 

It is therefore vital to rebut the view, so widely held among Socialists, 
that the immediate needs of the people—and nothing else—should decide 
the level of Social Service expenditure. Mr. Butler’s announcement that 
he will make no “ cruel ”’ economies will certainly do nothing to make 
that dangerous heresy less prevalent. 


Bevan & Co. 


E have so far said nothing of the split in the Labour movement, 

which became more obvious than ever at the Morecambe Con- 
ference. Mr. James Ramsden, who attended this Conference on our 
behalf, gives his impressions of it in an article which we publish this 
month. He describes the effect of Mr. Bevan’s oratory, but he tends to 
minimise the importance of “ Bevanism ” in the Labour Party. This is 
a view which we cannot share. 

The real split in the Labour Party is on policy, not personality. Mr. 
Bevan is right when he insists upon this, though of course his own per- 
sonality has much to do with the trouble. He has brought to the fore, 
in an acrimonious manner, differences which would have existed anyway, 
and which will continue to exist, whatever his own future. Essentially 
the debate is between those who still believe in simple, undiluted Socialism 
and those who are prepared to modify their beliefs in the light of 
experience. Mr. Bevan is the symbol and the very eloquent spokesman 
of those who do not wish to repent, even with the help of such a clever 
face-saving formula as “ consolidation.”” Mr. Ramsden thinks that the 
Party as a whole will not follow Bevan, in spite of his success at More- 
cambe, because it is ultimately governed by reason, not emotion. But 
this is surely too much to expect of humanity in the mass—especially Left- 
wing humanity. 
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WHAT THE COMMONWEALTH 
LEADERS CAN DO 


By JULIAN AMERY, M_P. 


Tw Commonwealth Conference 
will meet in London in a few 
days’ time. Its main objective, as 
Mr. Churchill has stated, will be “to 
review together the pressing issues of 
financial, commercial and economic 
policy with which our several Govern- 
ments are faced.” 

When the Finance Ministers of the 
Commonwealth met last January, the 
gold and the dollar reserves of the 
Sterling Area were running out at a 
rate which threatened bankruptcy and 
collapse. Thanks to the decisions 
taken at that Conference, disaster was 
averted. Solvency has been tempor- 
arily achieved by restrictionist mea- 
sures. But it can only be maintained, 
at reasonable living standards for its 
peoples, by such an expansion in the 
productive power of the Sterling Area 
as would enable it to increase its dollar 
earnings or to do without the dollars 
which it cannot earn. How is this to 
be done? 

To increase the productive power of 
the Sterling Area calls for investment. 
There is a tendency, inherited from the 
nineteenth-century economists, to think 
of investment solely in terms of liquid 
capital. This is to make a reality of an 
abstraction. Investment is essentially 
a matter of tools and skilled man-power: 
machine tools for the industrial pro- 
ducer; tractors for the primary pro- 
ducer; locomotives to shift the produce 
of both. 

The investment capacity of each of 
the Sterling Area countries depends 
on the use which it is prepared to make 
of its resources. The more it consumes 
at home or exports to pay for current 
imports of consumer goods, the less 
it will have available for investment. 
Each member of the Sterling Area must, 


of course, decide how it will put its 
own house in order. Americans and 
Canadians, however, had already em- 
phasized the importance of “‘ squeezing 
the inflation out of the economic 
system” and some discussion of this 
problem may, therefore, be expected. 
The present United Kingdom policy of 
dear money and high taxation restricts 
the development of new production 
almost as effectively as that of new 
consumption. There are two possible 
alternatives to it. One would be a 
return to the Socialist policy of cheap 
money coupled with high taxation and ~ 
intensive physical controls. The other, 
and more attractive, course would be 
the adoption of differential interest 
rates, combined with lower taxation of 
industry, though not of personal 
incomes. é' 

To secure a large-scale increase in 
investment, in the absence of adequate 
supplies of liquid capital, will impose 
a heavy strain upon Sterling itself. It 


‘is doubtful, indeed, whether it can be 


achieved without some further measure 
of inflation. This poses an important 
problem. 

As long as the Bank of England was 
in private hands, it was not unreason- 


‘able that the different countries of the 
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Sterling Area should accept it as their 
banker. Nationalization, however, has 
meant that the Central Bank of the 
whole Sterling Area has become a 
department of the Treasury of one of 
its members. If the United Kingdom 
is now to ask its partners in the Sterling 
Area to embark together upon a kind 
of five-year pian of development, it 
would seem only fair to offer them a 
greater measure of control in the 
management of our common currency. 
One way of doing this would be to 


divide the Bank of England into two. 
Those departments which serve as the 
Central Bank of the United Kingdom 
would form one unit, directly linked to 
the Treasury. The others would form 
a Sterling Area Reserve Bank. Poli- 
tical control over this Reserve Bank 
might be exercised by a Committee 
composed of the Finance Ministers of 
the Sterling Area countries. The Minis- 
sters might meet quarterly, while their 
deputies, like those of the N.A.T.O., 
could form a permanent body, exer- 
cising day-to-day supervision. 

To discuss the management of 
Sterling is to raise the question of con- 
vertibility. Canada and even some of 
the Sterling Area countries may propose 
an early, or even an immediate, con- 
vertibility of the pound with other 
currencies, including the dollar. No 
one disputes the aim. But any attempt 


to apply it prematurely would have . 


catastrophic consequences. The Ster- 
ling Area’s trade balance with the rest 
of the world is already precarious. It 
could very easily be wrecked. Present 
measures of exchange control serve as 
a powerful protective barrier round 
the Sterling Area. They stimulate 
trade between its members. Con- 
vertibility would shatter this protective 
barrier and, under present conditions, 
this would lead to the draining of our 
reserves even faster than it did in 1947. 

The truth is that currency and ex- 
change rates reflect the course of trade 
far more than they influence it. Con- 
vertibility can, therefore, only be ac- 
cepted where the pattern of trade is 
stable. But the Sterling Area’s trade 
pattern is, at present, inherently un- 
stable; nor can it recover stability until 
it has developed its own resources to 
the point where it can balance its 
external trade at a reasonable standard 
of living for its peoples. Converti- 
bility, therefore, must be not a feature of 
a Sterling Area development plan, but 
a consequence of the plan’s fulfilment. 
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So far we have considered how to 
direct the Sterling Area’s resources into 
the work of its development, and how 
to provide the credit facilities required 
to match its man-power with its 
machines. But this is only half of the 
process. Capital is a coward. It will 
not venture upon investment unless it 
can be reasonably sure of finding a 
market for the goods which it is 
intended to produce. No investment 
policy can hope to succeed unless it is 
accompanied by a trading policy. No 
rapid development of new resources 
can be expected unless it is supported 
by a measure of protection. Sometimes 
this protection may have to be given 
on a national basis. If the United 
Kingdom, for example, is to increase 
its production of food, or if Lancashire 
textiles are to hold the home market, 
Britain will have to raise its tariffs 
against foreign foodstuffs and against 
Japanese textiles. But, if the stability 
of the Sterling Area as a whole is to 
be secured, there will also have to be 
some measure of protection as between 
the sterling and the non-sterling world. 
Sterling countries, will, in fact, have to 
discriminate against imports from the 
non-sterling countries and in favour 
of one another. There are many ways 
in which such discrimination may be 
effected. Currency restrictions are the 
most powerful. Tariff preferences are 
the most elastic and liberal. Long- 
term contracts are perhaps the most 
attractive to primary producers. 

For the Sterling Area countries to 
discriminate in favour of each other, or 
for members of the British Common- 
wealth to increase protective barriers 
against the outside world without doing 
so against each other, would require a 
revision of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.). The 
principle underlying the G.A.T.T., in- 
deed, is inconsistent with the principle 
underlying the Ottawa Agreements. 
This applies to currency discrimination 
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and long-term contracts just as much as 
to tariff preferences. The U.K. Govern- 
ment has already given notice that it 
will raise the question of revising the 
G.A.T.T. at the Commonwealth Con- 
ference. 

How will the Sterling Area countries 
react to this question? At first sight 
it seems a small issue. But it is 
symptomatic. It involves breaking 
with the whole post-war American 
attempt to recreate the trading and 
currency conditions of the Nineteenth 
Century. P 

The Commonwealth countries, as 
raw material producers, are certainly 
less interested in preferences than they 
were twenty years ago. The prospect 
for raw material prices is not altogether 
assured. Primary producers, moreover, 
tend to be interested in security even 
more than high profits. They may 
accordingly prefer long-term contracts 
to annual gambling on the price 
fluctuations of the world market. There 
is a further consideration. The Com- 
monwealth countries are vitally con- 
cerned to receive the maximum of 
capital investment. They will appreci- 
ate, therefore, that the provision to 
them of United Kingdom investment 
and capital equipment must largely 
depend upon the United Kingdom 
having assured access to at least a 
fair share of the food and raw 
materials its investment will help to 
produce. 

The Commonwealth countries, how- 
ever, are naturally sensitive to American 
reactions. They still hope to secure 
investment both from American private 
enterprise and from the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. Be- 
fore supporting any revision of the 
G.A.T.T., therefore, they will wish to 
be sure that the British Government 
means business when it speaks of 
developing the Sterling Area. The 
Commonwealth countries are not going 
to risk a difference with the United 
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States unless they are convinced that it 
will be to a good purpose. 

The most serious objections to a 
revision of the G.A.T.T. will, of course, 
come from Canada. This is natural 
enough. The essential condition of 
Sterling Area recovery is discrimination 
against the dollar; and Canada is a 
dollar country. Yet, whatever the 
strict logic of economics, the United 
Kingdom and the other countries of the 
Commonwealth cannot consider Can- 
ada as a dollar country and nothing 
more. How then can the Sterling Area 
meet Canada’s very natural anxieties ? 

A first step is implicit in the revision of 
the G.A.T.T. itself. By increasing the 
margins of preference to Canada, the 
Sterling Area countries could at least 
ensure that such dollars as they earned 
would tend to be spent in Canada rather 
than elsewhere in the Dollar Area. 

A second step would be to raise the 
price of gold. Alone of world com- 
modities, gold has been pegged, as a 
result of the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
at an artificially low price. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the gold of the free 
world is produced in the Sterling Area. 
But Canada is also a major gold pro- 
ducer. A concerted approach to the 
United States by the whole Common- 
wealth, perhaps with European co- 
operation, to raise the price of gold 
would give great encouragement to the 
whole Canadian economy. 

A third step might be taken by the 
United Kingdom and Canada in co- 
operation. The United Kingdom 
Treasury might adopt a more liberal 
attitude in respect of investment in 
Canada and migration allowances. The 
Canadians, on their side, might agree to 
accept Sterling as money; perhaps up 
to the figure of the United Kingdom 
investment. Sterling balances thus 
accumulated might be spent by Canada 
either on buying planes or ships in the 
United Kingdom for Canada’s air and 
shipping lines, or on Canadian invest- 
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ments in Sterling Area territories pro- 
ducing those tropical or sub-tropical 
resources not to be found in Canada. 
These balances, moreover, could be 
insured against devaluation by a pro- 
mise to repay at the original dollar rate 
of exchange. 

Several variants of this proposal have 
already been made. It has been sug- 
gested, for instance, that Canada might 
be prepared to provide an interest-free 
dollar loan to be spent partly on buying 
Canadian foodstuffs and partly on the 
purchase of machine tools to expand 
British production. Another most 
generous suggestion, recently ventilated 
in Canada, is that Canada should accept 
the repayment of existing British debts 
in investments instead of in cash. 
There is no likelihood at present that 
Canada would agree to join the Sterling 
Area. The proposals discussed above 
would simply tend to repair the present 
total breakdown in the machinery of 
world payments. 

The Sterling Area countries might, 
at least in theory, achieve the necessary 
development of their resources by their 
own unaided efforts. Their task, how- 
ever, would be greatly eased, if they 
were to receive some investment from 
the outside. The two possible sources 
of supply are Western Europe and the 
United States. Western Europe, like 
the United Kingdom, is short of liquid 
capital. But it possesses unemployed 
skilled labour and unused factory 
space. It should not pass the wit of 
man to devise means whereby the in- 
dustries of Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Saar, Lorraine, the Ruhr and Northern 
Italy could work to produce capital 
equipment for the development of the 
Commonwealth. In return the coun- 
tries concerned would expect a fair 
share of the raw materials and food- 
stuffs which their machinery had helped 
to produce. 

The whole problem of trade and cur- 
rency relations between the Common- 
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wealth and Continental Europe is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in these pages. But 
plainly the intensification of trade and 
investment between the two groups 
envisaged in the so-called Strasbourg 
Plan, would make possible, in a com- 
paratively short space of time, a measure 
of convertibility between Sterling and 
the Continental currencies. The E.P.U. 
would then rest upon a solid foundation. 

There remains the problem of secur- 
ing some United States participation in 
Sterling Area development. The United 
States has by far the greatest surplus of 
liquid capital and productive power. 
It would be unwise, however, to in- 
dulge in great expectations of United 
States investment. The North and 
South American Continents still offer 
unrivalled opportunities for the invest- 
ment of United States private capital. 
There is thus little inducement for it to 
venture into regions where military and 
political security are more doubtful and 
taxation is higher. Government Aid 
apart, the best that can be hoped for is 
that some investors may decide to take 
advantage of the Sterling Area cur- 
rency restrictions or Commonwealth 
preferential arrangements. It may be 
noted, for instance, that one of the 
larger American motor-car manufac- 
turers has recently decided to open a 
factory in the United Kingdom so as to 
have freer access to Sterling Area 
markets. 

Once Americans see that the Sterling 
Area countries mean to make whatever 
sacrifices their recovery requires, once 
they see that we mean business, they 
may well be encouraged to join in. 
The State Department, indeed, may at 
first be suspicious of a policy which 
involves measures of discrimination. 
Non-discrimination and miultilateral- 
ism, however, are not as fashionable in 
Washington as they used to be. The 
United States would find it very diffi- 
cult to resist a proposal to revise the 
G.A.T.T. which had behind it the 
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support of the countries of the Com- 
monwealth and of Western Europe. 
The November Conference may well 
prove more momentous than any since 
the Ottawa meeting of 1932. If it 
reaches agreement upon the manage- 
ment of Sterling and a revision of the 
G.A.T.T., it will have laid the founda- 
tions for an economic revival of the 
whole Commonwealth. The way will 
then be open for a joint Sterling Area 
approach to the O.E.E.C. and then, 
with the O.E.E.C., to the United 
States. “Out of such discussions,” 
Mr. Churchill has said, “we could 


work towards a constructive approach 
to the economic problems of the 
world.” 

But if the Commonwealth Con- 
ference failed to reach agreement, 
Sterling would face a crisis of confidence 
and the whole future of the Common- 
wealth would be in question: A very 
heavy responsibility, therefore, rests 
upon all the participants and upon none 
more than upon the Government of 
this country. In this, as in other 
matters, it is not enough for Britain to 
follow; she must take the lead. 

JULIAN AMERY. 


PARTY CONFERENCES 


By JAMES RAMSDEN 


O say that the Labour Party 
Conference got an undeservedly 
bad Press is perhaps an arrogant 
remark for an amateur journalist. But 
I do think its significance, if not the 
actual proceedings, was very generally 
misinterpreted; this, rather than mis- 
reported, is perhaps the right word. I 
came away cheerfully convinced that 
Labour is still a great party, which will 
deserve credit, when the shouting dies 
down, for its handling of questions far 
trickier than any which were ever 
allowed to slip out into the light of day 
at Scarborough. 

It was a fascinating and rewarding 
few days, although one often underwent 
a lively impression of being in Hell. 
This was conveyed by the smoke and 
heat (though the traditional Inferno is 
hotter nearer the bottom, whereas here 
the Press sweltered in the roof) and by 
the reddish glare of the lighting, and 
emphasized by focal points in the theme 
colour, like Mrs. Castle’s head and the 
two-piece jumpers of the Labour League 
of Youth. It was completed for those 
journalists with extreme Right-wing 
prejudices by the physical presence 


upon the platform of “‘ Satan talking to 
his nearest mate,” Nye Bevan himself. 
Presently he was on his feet and talk- 
ing to all of us, and if Satan, though 
vanquished, is emotionally the hero of 
Paradise Lost, so was Bevan of the 
Morecambe Conference. Pencils were 
sharpened as he rose. The Times Corre- 
spondent put aside the Times Cross- 
word. Everyone applauded for what 
seemed a very long time. Only Mr. 
Attlee was visibly and obstinately un- 
responsive; or did the gold pencil move 
less feverishly over the paper, the 
lighter flame less often around the 
bowl of the neglected pipe? One can- 
not say, and indeed throughout Mr. 
Attlee presented the delegates with 
little but the dome of his bowed head, 
upon which they might gaze as at a 
crystal and read what they would. 
Bevan’s oratory is quite startlingly 
impressive, and touches at times the 
greatest heights of the art. At such a 
meeting it is incomparable, and beats 
Mr. Churchill’s in appearing less obvi- 
ously studied, at a climax triumphantly 
spontaneous. When he said ‘‘ America 
is hag-ridden by two fears—the fear of 
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war and the fear of unemployment—a 
fear of peace,” it was a classic anti- 
thesis, a flash of inspiration, and we 
gasped in wonder. His voice perfectly 
expresses the attraction of his personal- 
ity. His language, as spoken, conceals 
the defects of his mind. When you read 
it afterwards there is nothing there. 
But when he confronts an audience, a 
fine string vibrates between him and 
them, responsive to every tremor of 
emotion. It is this delicate instrument 
of contact which betrays him into his 
notorious excesses. He says for his 
audience what its most rabid members 
would, but cannot, say for themselves. 
Thus he might at any time say anything 
indiscriminately. When he happened 
to remark, in perfect innocence of any 
ulterior meaning, that there was no 
“royal road to recovery,” a frenzied 
comrade near where we sat seized on 
the adjective to applaud. The speaker 
hesitated, paused—passed on. One 
felt it had been a pregnant moment, 
and that we might easily have had 
an overt demonstration against the 
Crown. ' 

I write of his performance at this 
length by way of obituary, for in spite 
of this triumphant hour, I believe 
Bevan’s bolt is now shot. His only 
positive theme was “ more Socialism, 
more nationalization.” In this he will 
never carry the country with him. The 
mood of the nation, as Lord Hinching- 
brooke affirmed in a most effective 
speech at Scarborough, is now set firmly 
against it. Apart from this he had little to 
say and that does not bear examination. 
So great is the impact of his eloquence, 
his personality and his charm that they 
leave one convinced that the prevailing 
impression of his glaring weaknesses 
must be right, otherwise he could not 
now be facing failure. These defects are 
of the intellect. The truth is simply not 
in him. He speaks to the heart of the 
Labour movement and not its head, 
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and in my view the head is much the 
stronger member, and very firmly 
screwed on. 

What, then, is to be said about the 
voting for the National Executive, from 
which Mr. Morrison was unseated and 
upon which the Bevanites won all the 
seats open to them except that of Mr. 
Griffiths (a significant triumph, it may 
be said in passing, for Mr. Griffiths)? 
It is, of course, well known that Labour 
policy rests in the last resort with the 
Parliamentary Committee, elected by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, a field 
in which Bevan’s hand is much weaker, 
and not with the Executive. But the 
fact of the large pro-Bevan vote remains 
and requires explaining. I believe that 
an altogether wrong impression of its 
significance is widely held. 

The declaration of the results of this 
vote is one of the highlights of a Labour 
Conference, and one must have the feel 
of a Labour Conference to understand 
what it is all about. It is a much less 
self-conscious affair than the Tory one. 
No one is inhibited by the consciousness 
of Allies and Partners in Empire who 
may be listening in or might mind what 
is said. At Scarborough the play is 
played to a wide audience, along lines 
pre-arranged by the Platform; all runs 
smoothly and a hitch is rare; the 
impression which the spectacle will 
make is carefully calculated and usually 
achieved. At Morecambe the delegates 
join in a real flesh-and-blood political 
battle. The winning side does not 
necessarily carry off the banner of 
future Labour policy. That is not 
primarily what the fight is about. It is 
a conflict of interests or factions, the 
Trade Union Delegates versus the 
Constituency Party Delegates. Though 
this is a private feud, and once the Con- 
ference disperses, may become an 
irrelevancy, it is the real stuff of politics 
and everyone joins in with zest; the 
leaders play their part with great 
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virtuosity, reputations are made and 
lost, and it is all very exciting and 
stimulating. 

Take, for example, the resolution 
which, besides recommending mass 
demonstrations throughout the country 
calling upon the Government to resign, 
sought to pledge the Conference’s 
support to the Trade Union movement 
where it was forced into industrial 
action to defend the living standards of 
its members. Three shades of opinion 
were clearly expressed by the speakers 
to this motion. The wilder spirits from 
the Constituency Labour Parties were 
all for “‘ direct action.”” Mr. Deakin, 
for the Unions, though he could quite 
well have opposed this line as undemo- 
cratic and unconstitutional, and it 
would have been in character for him 
to do so, seized his chance to delight 
his own supporters and arouse the 
frenzy of the C.L.P.’s by treading on 
them as heavily and rudely as he could. 
His theme was that any action the 
Unions might see fit to take was their 
own exclusive business, not that of the 
Conference. Advice or exhortation 
from elsewhere was simply an imperti- 
nence. He made himself heard only 
with great difficulty. 

It now fell to Mr. Shinwell, from the 
platform, to make the most adroit 
political speech of the week. He had to 
bring to bear the good sense and 
moderation which characterizes 
Labour’s official leadership and get the 
motion rejected. This meant making 
Deakin’s point in such a way that the 
constituency boys, riled and smarting, 
would accept it. So he fired off a few 
genial insults at Deakin and the Unions, 
made the same points as they, and duly 
won his applause. 

Mr. Tanner’s contribution to the 
debate also deserves a mention, if a 
cynical one. He led his Engineering 
Union into the enemy’s camp and sup- 
ported the motion. One wondered why. 
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Perhaps he felt that in the recent wage 
negotiations he had shown himself over- 
disposed to moderation, even to be- 
coming branded as a “ bosses’ man.” 
So he sought a harmless opportunity of 
rehabilitating himself. ‘‘ The real stuff 
of politics?’ Yes, perhaps. 

When it came to the voting the issue 
on a show of hands seemed close. 
Perhaps the C.L.P.’s were even carrying 
the day. At such moments the Union 
faction can assert its full weight and 
influence. A card vote is called for. 
The Union delegates summon up the 
unseen millions whose votes they carry 
in their pockets. The enthusiasts are 
routed. They take it very hard, and 
rend their displeasure in boos, cat-calls 
and noisy interruptions. The Unions 
give as good as they get. Throughout 
the proceedings this cross-current runs 
strongly. 

Now consider the elections to the 
Executive. When the chief scrutineer 
rises to announce the names you can 
hear a pin drop. The twelve Trade 
Union members come first. Then the 
C.L.P.’s have their turn, 6 members out 
of 27 who put up. Whom will the 
delegates have chosen? Obviously not 
the moderates, the Shinwells and Mor- 
risons, but the dashing blades who will 
break a sword on their behalf against the 
Trade Union steam-roller. This is their 
one chance to assert themselves and 
they seize it. 

Of course this is an oversimplifica- 
tion, but it does, I believe, give a truer 
picture than the current one of what the 
vote really means. Later in the day, 
Mr. Morrison more than made up any 
ground he had lost in the election. The 
applause when he rose conveyed an 
apology, but when he sat down it was 
in warm admiration of his political — 
courage, his readiness to face the 
realities of Labour’s situation. He was 
not afraid to castigate the Party for its 
lack of political maturity, apparent in 


many of the resolutions on the agenda, 
and the Conference accepted his rebukes 
and cheered him to the echo. 

Events since Morecambe seem to 
have justified these views. While the 
Conference lasted, the official leader- 
ship appeared to suspend judgment. 
C.L.P. delegates are probably not 
representative of the solid common- 
sense backbone of Labour voters, and 
why should they throw themselves to 
the lions? Since then their attacks on 
the Bevanite faction have been unspar- 
ing. Mr. Attlee, in particular, gave 
nothing away at Morecambe. His 
detachment was uncanny. He and 
others gave the impression that the 
Labour Party is in no hurry to resume 
office. They have indeed much re- 
thinking to do. I believe it will be well 
done, in the spirit of the chairman’s 
address and of Mr. Morrison’s great 
speech. The firm rejection of any talk 
of direct industrial action for political 
ends and the obviously sincere argu- 
ments which sprang up against sugges- 
tions for the re-nationalization (of 
transport) without compensation, gave 
cause for good hope. Meanwhile, 
Labour are lucky in having so relatively 
harmless a side-issue to keep their Con- 
ferences alive and absorb the energies of 
their delegates. As a corporate body 
their Conference is full of humour, and 
when things get dull, the platform, 
sensitive to boredom, is quick to turn 
on light relief in the form of some party 
greybeard inveighing against the House 
of Lords, and everyone laughs. 

By contrast the Conservative Con- 
ference when the Party is in opposition, 
is as dull as it deserves to be, and as the 
platform makes it. But this year, with 
a Government in office, there was an 
added spice in the prospect of hearing 
what Ministers would say for them- 
selves, and a faint chance in the motions 
criticizing Government publicity that 
the Conference might be allowed to say 
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some home truths about Ministers. 

If the atmosphere at Morecambe 
resembled Parliament during a stormy 
sitting, that at Scarborough was redo- 
lent of the long: sunny summer recess, 
during which the Conservative stock in 
the country has so markedly improved, 
and Ministers have been free to attend 
to their Departments without the incon- 
venience of a narrow majority and a 
factious opposition. What a pity, one 
felt, as the October sunshine streamed 
in through the ample windows of the 
Spa Hall, that Parliament must meet 
next week—and the golden dream be 
disturbed. 

The pith of the Scarborough story is 
a recital of their achievements by 
Ministers; and on the whole it is a 
success story. Although Mr. Eden more 
than came up to expectations, and Lord 
Alexander showed how little the evil 
communications of politics had cor- 
rupted his good manners, it was Mr. 
Butler who stole the thunder on the 
first day. He seems to have grown in 
confidence and stature with his achieve- 
ments. Gone was the rather depre- 
cating and frosty donnish manner, the 
cold “take it or leave it” which has 
antagonized full-blooded Tory spirits in 
the past. Mr. Butler banged about with 
great energy; the more successfully 
since “‘ take it or leave it” was still, in 
fact, his theme. 

The Minister for Housing received 
the great ovation he must have expected 
and Messrs. Marples and Eccles (“‘ my 
able lieutenants”’) formed up beside 
him for their share. Enthusiasm and 
gratitude for the Minister’s achieve- 
ments in Housing was so sincere and the 
applause so generous that I wished he 
himself had found a little generosity to 
spare for the difficulties his colleague at 
the Exchequer must experience in finding 
finance for the housing drive; he men- 
tioned money, but only to pass it off 
with a laugh, and thus missed a useful 
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opportunity to remind delegates of the 
harsh realities of the economic situation 
as it bears upon their pet project. In- 
deed the question of housing subsidies 
was raised from the floor, but received 
no clear answer. 

There followed an excellent debate, 
or rather, series of expositions, upon 
where the Conservatives stand in regard 
to the Trade Unions. I heard one 
vigorous speech from the floor described 
as “ genuine Ted Leather—or perhaps 
untanned Leather.” Attentive if scat- 
tered applause from different parts of 
the floor showed that the Conservative 
Trade Unionists, so nervously referred 
to by one delegate at Morecambe, are 
holding up their heads and working 
hard—at the Trade Unionist’s proper 
business, they emphasized with one 
voice, which is not, of course, party 
politics. 

It was vital that the Conference 
should hear a clear and forthright state- 
ment of the Government’s intentions 
about Transport. The Minister did 
very well, but had to hurry himself to be 
in time for luncheon, which was a pity. 
But all that needed saying had already 
been said by the mover of the motion, 
the saturnine and scholarly Mr. Enoch 
Powell, M.P., whose lucid periods dis- 
pelled the uncertainty and doubt to 
which more than one delegate admitted 
having been a prey. It was a speech 


which makes a reputation and marks a 
man out for early office. 

Textiles and the Government’s steps 
to bring help to Lancashire and York- 
shire provided the best little debate of 
the day. Mr. Julian Amery spoke with 
such sinister emphasis about what he 
calls “‘ the Gatt ” that one expected him 
any moment to whip one out of his 
pocket and shoot it full of holes. Then, 
after delegates had responded happily 
to the traditionally comic yet moving 
accents of Bradford, we heard Mr. 
Thorneycroft. During the debate he 
had looked strained and worried, as 
though his recent reading had been all 
Cross-Bencher and advertisements for 
hair restorers. But though he might 
appear overtaxed by his responsibilities 
he left us all in no doubt how admirably 
he had discharged them, and vigorously 
told his heartening tale of timely sub- 
vention, falling unemployment, and the 
lifting of controls. 

The criticism of the Party’s public 
relations turned out to be still-born. It 
was softly put aside by Lord Swinton, 
and instead, delegates found themselves 
applauding rousing appeals to redouble 
their personal efforts to recruit new 
membership. Mr. Churchill had a 
characteristic answer next day: “I had 
rather we made mistakes in propaganda 
than in action”; but it was hardly 
needed. JAMES RAMSDEN. 


THE LAST LAP 


By DENYS SMITH 


election. At first, considering the 
character of the two rival candidates, 
it seemed safe to assume that America 
would witness a calm and “ high-level ” 
debate. But the campaign very soon 
lost altitude and in its closing weeks it 


I: has been a strange Presidential 
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had touched ground level and was spat- 
tering mud on every side. Mr. Eisen- 
hower claimed that he was conduct- 
ing a great crusade. But his sweeps 
through the country were more like old- 
fashioned political barnstorming—Bar- 
num and Bailey with a dose of Sankey 


and Moody. There were high-school 
bands at every whistle-stop in gay uni- 
forms with bare-legged drum-majorettes 
strutting in front; there were banners 
and slogans; there was confetti and 
ticker tape, campaign songs and cali- 
opes. At Cincinnati there was even 
the old torchlight parade with the 
Eisenhower advance party providing 
thousands of dangerously spluttering 
torches. Governor Stevenson relied 
mainly on television to reach the mass 
of the voters, but President Truman 
toured the country in his typical “ give 
em hell ” style. 

Perhaps the strangest development 
in a strange campaign. was that at 
one point everybody’s attention was 
concentrated not on the issues but on 
the income and financial affairs of the 
rival Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates. Senator Richard Nixon’s 
rapid changes from Richard Lionheart 
to Richard Crookback, and back again 
to Richard Lionheart, all within a short 
week, are by now ancient history. In 
the event the furore over the Nixon 
‘expense fund” proved a net advan- 
tage for the Republicans. The little- 
known Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate, his attractive wife, family 
and cocker spaniel became national 
figures. It was a case of “ love my dog 
love me.” If the Democrats had not 
been so anxious to leap in with demands 
for Senator Nixon’s resignation which 
forced the affair to a head, but had left 
the Republicans alone to quarrel among 
themselves and nurse their uneasy 
qualms about Senator Nixon’s fitness 
for office, they would have reaped 
greater profit. 

Mr. Eisenhower, somewhat to the 
surprise of his political advisers, proved 
a most effective campaigner. Although 
Republicans may not like the compari- 
son, he had many of the same qualities 
and defects as President Truman. He 
was not very good at making a set 
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speech. But when it came to im- 
promptu remarks of fifteen minutes’ or 
so duration he carried his audience with 
him. The set speeches, after all, only 
showed what the men behind Mr. 
Eisenhower were thinking. The brief 
unrehearsed speeches showed what Mr. 
Eisenhower himself was like. Because 
he proved so good with small crowds 
his campaign managers relied mainly 
upon the old-fashioned “ whistle-stop ” 
swings around the country rather than 
on the new medium of television. It was 
a little hard on the candidate, but Mr. 
Eisenhower’s voice and physique proved 
equal to the strain. On television Mr. 
Eisenhower often looked old and wor- 
ried. When he appeared on the back 
platform of his campaign train he was 
buoyant, cheerful and athletic. His 
smile was infectious. Without any con- 
scious direction the specially written 
campaign songs were supplanted by the 
sentimental old music-hall favourite 
“ The Sunshine of your Smile.’’ People 
who expected to see a stiff, remote 
military figure were impressed by the 
friendly, modest man who frankly ad- 
mitted he was in an unfamiliar réle, 
that he had a lot to learn, but had some 
ideas of his own, some guiding prin- 
ciples, he wanted to tell them about. 
His remarks were not very profound. 
But he put such earnestness and con- 
viction behind even the expression of a 
platitude that it carried conviction. The 
cynical journalists who followed him 
around, most of whom frankly preferred 
Stevenson, complained of the “ father 
complex” which afflicted the country 
and turned many voters to Eisenhower 
as the man who could shoulder its 
troubles. Mr. Eisenhower was also 
fortunate in his nickname “ Ike,” 
which rhymed so neatly with “ like.” 
It may seem a small thing, but- the 
Democrats undoubtedly wished they 
could jingle with their candidate’s 
name as easily. They also wished that 
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their candidate was as well known. 
Republican crowds never had to ask 
“Which is he?” when Mr. Eisenhower 
appeared. 

Mr. Eisenhower could not match the 
sharp wit of his rival. He could never 
turn so neat a phrase as Stevenson’s 
“ Taft lost the nomination but won the 
nominee,” or “‘‘ Turn the rascals out’ 
seems to have become ‘ Turn the rascals 
in.” But his speeches were by no 
means dull or pompous. Stevenson’s 
wit stood up well in cold print; with 
Eisenhower it was more the way he said 
things than what he said. “I am, of 
course, a college president on leave. 
You people will determine next Novem- 
ber 4 whether my leave is permanent ”— 
is not very amusing, but it raised a loud 
burst of laughter with an audience 
mainly composed of students. He told 
another audience in which young people 
also predominated: ‘‘ Your stake in 
this country is many times greater than 
someone who has gotten white-haired 
or bald-headed or too big for his belt 
line.” As he said this Mr. Eisenhower 
was trying to smooth down wisps of 
hair blown about by a sharp breeze. 
“Now, as you look at America, how 
do you want to look at it? Do you 
want to look at it as a place in which 
you are going to be guided, directed, 
handled and finally regimented by some 
long-haired bureaucrat?” Mr. Eisen- 
hower, still trying to smooth his hair, 
asked in an aside which drew loud 
laughter: ““ Why am I talking about 
hair so.much to-day?” He can take 
quick advantage of any little incident. 
There was always an ambulance some- 
where about in case any in the crowd 
fainted; but at Ironton, Ohio, it had 
drawn up close to Mr. Eisenhower’s 
rear coach, where he could not miss 
seeing it. “‘ Now, I assure you, I feel 
very sad at being about to leave Ohio, 
but not so bad that you are going to 
have to take me in that ambulance to 
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one of your hospitals,” Mr. Eisenhower 
remarked. 

He was also fond of illustrating his 
points with anecdotes. Reporters on 
his train heard about the egg with a 
hundred concealed taxes on it so often 
that they began to make fun of it. But 
Mr. Eisenhower did not worry. ‘“‘ They 
had kidded me a little bit because I have 
talked about the hundred concealed 
taxes on a boiled egg. They said, ‘ Oh, 
this is the egg and Ike.’ Okay, but I 
don’t see anything so funny about piling 
up taxes on everything we buy.” The 
story of the President of the Retailers’ 
Association who said: ‘ General, do 
you know what the store-keepers of 
America have become?” was another 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s favourites. “I 
asked for his answer and he said, ‘ They 
are Uncle Sam’s collectors of all the 
taxes people think they don’t pay.’ ” 

At Louisville, Kentucky, Mr. Eisen- 
hower told the crowd what happened 
when he had appeared on television in 
Kansas City a few days before. “A 
man came around and said, ‘I must 
put some powder on the top of your 
head so it doesn’t shine on the tele- 
vision.” He announced himself as a 
make-up artist. Then he began to laugh 
and he said to me, ‘ General, I was 
in your 10lst Airborne Division. I 
was a paratrooper that dropped ’"—and 
then he named all the battles at which 
the 101st fought—a magnificent divi- 
sion, as every veteran here will tell you. 
He said to me, ‘ Haven’t you and I 
come to a pretty pass, you a politician 
and me a make-up artist?’” Mr. 
Eisenhower evidently enjoyed that re- 
mark, for he often appeared surprised 
at finding himself a politician. ‘“‘ My 
friends, I am in an unaccustomed 
business,” he said at Davenport, Iowa. 
“T am now a politician and I have 
many political associates, and they 
complain about some of the habits I 
acquired through the years of farm life 
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in Kansas—specifically one about get- 
ting up early. Some of them have never 
heard of the old expression that we get 
up with the chickens. I do, and they 
object. But the reason for getting up 
early is that there is so much to do in 
this political business.” 

At first Mr. Eisenhower’s advisers 
were a little worried at even the most 
oblique reference to his military career. 
But Mr. Eisenhower went ahead and 
mentioned it just the same (“I am a 
sort of puzzle to my political advisers 
because I insist on going along and 
following my own methods and ways,” 
he confessed at Fairbault, Minnesota). 
Then the advisers realized that it was 
an effective approach. Even if Mr. 
Eisenhower could have escaped his 
army background it would have been 
foolish to do so, for his reputation had 
been built on his success as a military 
leader. He told an audience at Spring- 
field, Ohio: “‘ There are many people 
in this crowd to-day who have accom- 
panied me into some far corners of 
Europe and Africa, and we have had 
some strenuous times together... . 
We used to talk about what kind of a 
country we would have when we came 
back. We said, ‘ There is one thing 
sure; when we do go back we are going 
to try to see that this country remains 
the kind of country we thought we were 
fighting for.’ This new campaign in 
which they and I are engaged is to do 
just that—to see that America does not 
change from the land of opportunity, 
the land of personal liberty, and be- 
come one of regimentation under a 
bunch of new-dealing bureaucrats in 
Washington. It is as simple as 
Rie ccs 

Mr. Eisenhower’s impromptu 
speeches followed a rough general pat- 
tern. He first tried to establish a bond 
between himself and his audience by 
mentioning some personal link with the 
area. In the South he reminded people 
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he was born in Texas. In country areas 
he spoke about his farm life in Kansas. 
He acknowledged his war-time debt as 
a soldier to American production when 
in the steel-and industrial centres. It 
was remarkable how many detailed per- 
sonal links he could remember. At 
Falls City, Nebraska, for example, he 
mentioned a schoolboy friendship with 
a local family named Huffnough which 
moved to his home at Abilene. He told 
the crowds he was learning from them. 
“I’m not the all-powerful professor 
who puts all the students in their proper 
place.” He would always want to learn 
what they thought about public affairs. 
In the body of his speech Mr. Eisen- 
hower dealt in very broad terms with 
the big issues of “ corruption, Com- 
munists and Korea,” the need for a 
complete change (“‘ Have you ever tried 
to refreshen a bad egg?’’) and “ the 
mess ” in Washington. He scorned the 
materialistic philosophy which con- 
sidered “the most sensitive nerve in 
your body is the pocket-book,” a useful 
way of off-setting the Democratic 
theme “‘ You’ve never had it so good.” 
America was a great country, not be- 
cause of its great opportunities for get- 
ting rich, but because it was a country 
in which men could be free and happy. 
“TI have often been reminded of how 
poor I was as a boy. Now it is true, we 
were very poor. But the glory of 
America is this; we did not know it 
then. We had to grow up to find out 
that as children we were very poor.” 
He never asked directly for votes but 
told people to make their own decision 
about the kind of Government they 
wanted. He usually closed not with a 
promise—(“I’m no medicine man. I 
cannot make you a lot of promises. 
Even if I tried, all the promises have 
been made during the last twenty 
years ”)—but with a pledge. If elected 
he would use the Republican Party as 
an instrument for the good of all the 
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people. He would give them a Govern- 
ment in which they could take pride. 
“It shall not abuse your confidence; it 
will try to live with you and for you.” 
A great deal of opposition fire was 
concentrated on Mr. Eisenhower’s 
failure to repudiate a long list of Re- 
publican undesirables—the McCarthys, 
the Jenners and the Kems, it appeared 
from their critics, were performing the 
acrobatic feat of hanging like a mill- 
stone round Mr. Eisenhower’s neck 
while trying to ride into office on his 
coat-tails. If he wanted to clean up any 
““ mess ” he should have started with the 
Republican Party. But as a practical 
matter you do not lead a party to vic- 
tory by first splitting it asunder nor, till 
you have led it to victory, can you exer- 
cise much control over its members. As 
a debating point Mr. Eisenhower met 
the complaint by likening the mono- 
lithic party to the theories of Fascism or 


Communism and holding up the “ splin- 
ter” parties of Europe as an example 
to be avoided. There was room in the 
Republican Party for many diverse 
views. Governor Stevenson made fewer 
concessions to his party extremists. 
Fortunately for him Senator McCarran, 
who is the Democratic counterpart of 
Senator McCarthy, was not up for re- 
election this year. Governor Stevenson 
was thus able to attract the independent 
voter more than his rival. 

The best, or at least the most re- 
assuring, way to look at some of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s speeches is to consider 
them as a selective expression of his 
views geared to his immediate audience - 
and his immediate objective—victory at 
the polls. They should not be looked 
upon as a comprehensive outline of his 
political creed or future programme. 


Denys SMITH. 


THE WOMEN WEREN’T 
WONDERFUL 


By PENNETHORNE HUGHES 


about the declension of direct British 

sovereignty overseas that the same 
sort of Englishwomen, who were so 
magnanimous, magnificent and mani- 
fest at home- during the war, often 
turned, abroad, into memsahibs of the 
most virulent and objectionable kind. 
Whilst in India, for instance, 
“ friendly ’’ Indians sometimes deplored 
the projected departure of the English- 
men ; I myself never heard a single 
Indian who did not look forward with 
anxious satisfaction to the departure of 
the Englishwomen. Indians found 
them, on the whole, arrogant and dis- 
agreeable. 


|: is one of the significant things 


-home during the war as well. 
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The observation is shared by most of 
those Englishmen under forty whom 
war and circumstance took to Raj out- 
posts—particularly if they had been at 
They 
had caught up with an amiable class 
anachronism which had become a 
tragedy. 

Naturally, exported Englishwomen 
have been of the same breed as their 
sisters at home. But history and con- 
vention turned what would have been 
pleasant suburban housewives, running 
their own homes, answering their own 
doors, ordering their own food, and 
even liking it, into petulant and 
aggrieved termagants, whose conversa- 


tion has been mainly confined to black- 
guarding the superiors of their husbands 
and the deficiencies of the servants they 
would not have had in Europe at all. 
The reasons were obvious perhaps, but 
the fact was a shock to the nice young 
man from Huddersfield or Exeter, with 
a war on his hands and liberal opinions 
as his heritage. 

Perhaps an instance, typical in India, 
will be unfamiliar in England. A 
pleasant girl, fairly newly arrived, was, 
during the last years of the recent war, 
in Poona on well-earned leave. It 
might have been supposed that Poona, 
being the red-nosed comedian’s best 
bet as a cheap joke about Anglo- 
Indians (a phrase which in India, by 
the way, means Eurasians) would have 
been particularly careful to exhibit lip- 
service to the ideals of classless demo- 
cracy. This was not so. The pleasant 
girl received an invitation to a dance 
at “ the Club,” where, to the annoyance 
of some of the older members, an even- 
ing was being devoted to brave fellows 
called B.O.R.’s—which on investigation 
turned out to mean British Other 
Ranks. This girl found another girl, 
of obvious English origin, but with 
long-term ‘‘ knowledge ” of India, next 
to her in the dance room of the Club. 

A B.O.R. from Burma, greatly daring, 
emerged from the embarrassed group 
near the door and approached this 
other girl. He said, with firm but 
vernacular politeness: “‘ Excuse me, 
Miss, but if you’re not dancing, may I 
have the pleasure ?” He said it rather 
nicely, and he was a personable young 
man. 

The girl was obviously taken aback. 
She looked at him from head to feet 
(which were booted). She said, in a 
well-bred but unequivocal voice, 
puzzled a little: “I’m sorry, but I 
don’t remember that you left a card.” 

And she got up and went away to the 
ladies’ room, which somewhat shocked 
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the first girl, who had just come from 
England, and who danced with the 
soldier. 

This was in 1945, but similar incidents 
amazed the uninitiated throughout the 
war-travelled years. 

No one would be stupid enough to 
generalize too much from one, if a 
common, incident. Yet I quote it (the 
newly-arrived girl was on my staff) to 
illustrate how women in India, and in 
the Middle East, and it seems in other 
places in the tropics as well, have been, 
and in some instances one hears still 
remain, the caricatures of snobbery and 
hauteur which one imagined had died 
out with the Edwardian garden-party, 
and been buried when E. M. Forster 
wrote A Passage to India. The worst 
examples are hard-voiced, hard-faced, 
voluble and intolerant. Their reaction 
to any irritant is to say “ God, what a 
country !”’ and they consider them- 
selves the salt of an ungrateful earth. 
Their own country, also, they volubly 
deplore. 

Their menfolk will defend them with 
gallantry, passion—and often reason, 
although the reason tends to become 
obscured in the passion. And so, in 
courtesy, often will those many indivi- 
dual British women abroad in the 
tropics who, unlike their sisters, actually 
have worked hard, and tried to be 
sympathetic to the people amongst 
whom they and their husbands have 
been working and living. Let it be 
gratefully said, moreover, that during 
the last war, in spite of the old tradition, 
hundreds if not thousands of young and 
sometimes middle-aged women, usually 
in uniform, have been unexceptionable 
and sometimes imaginative in their 
energy and conduct. It is late in the 
day. 

Even for the others there is historical 
explanation, if not justification. There 
is even more for the menfolk whose 
attitude they often only copied. It is 
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far more important to explain these 
reasons for incompatibility. than to 
castigate a dying breed whom history 
is only too likely to judge harshly. We 
feel strongly enough, goodness knows, 
about South African men and women 
with similar and, to most of us to-day, 
equally indéfensible views. 

First of all, the tropics do not affect 
women well physically. If conditions 
are such that even men cannot properly 
work during the hotter months, so much 
the more is this true of women, whom 
the constant high temperatures exhaust, 
and whose metabolism is subject to all 
sorts of minor maladjustments under 
intense heat. They become excitable 
and highly strung, or nervous and list- 
less, and things go wrong with their 
specialist functions. It is probable 
that in some places—in New Delhi, for 
instance—no normal European woman 
should ever stay and work for more 
than two years without expecting a 
considerable declension in looks and 
health. On the Equator it is worse. 

This was so obvious from the first 
white incursions into the tropics that 
in the earliest communities the con- 
vention became established that few 
women could exist in the summer at all. 
With the earliest threat of intense heat, 
therefore, most of them went packing 
off to hill-stations (in India), or to 
Syria and the South of France (if in 
Egypt). Even during the war, in India, 
whilst newly-arrived women in the Ser- 
vices, or girls in wartime organizations 
(often after years of bombing in Eng- 
land) worked away in New Delhi or 
other places in the Plains, too many of 
the wives of the Old Ka-hais fled every 
year as a matter of course to the Hills. 
If they had children they said it was 
because of the children—although these 
continued, on arrival in Simla or else- 
where, to be brought up by a competent 
ayah, and saw their female parent quite 
as little as did children of the married 
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women workers in Britain. The 
remarkable thing is not so much that 
the women went to the Hills, instead 
of staying to do necessary war jobs. 
They were indeed tired, too, after being 
six Or more years away from home. 
The remarkable thing is that to 
many of them it never occurred not to 
go. 
Particularly when in the Hills, but 
at all times, the women of the exiled 
communities had, many of them, far 
too little to do, and became “ the- 
Ladies-God-bless-’em.””» They were 
artificially enhanced in value ; deprived 
by the excess of servants from any 
useful household activities, and often 
by lack of education from any indepen- 
dent interests. The men had their jobs, 
which kept them busy all day—or at 
any rate for a dedicated part of it. 
The plucky little women had bridge, 
gossip, and the men on leave. It is 
noticeable that where the women could 
work, as some planters’ wives had to 
do, they were far more worthwhile 
people. The wives of senior officials, 
too, often carried out their duties with 
courage and pleasure. 

For the play-ladies were almost 
entirely wives, or girls who sought to 
be wives, who had come to India or 
wherever it might be, not because they 
had any intrinsic interest in the place, 
but because they wished to be with 
their man—or to find one—as his 
social and biological accessory. Hardly 
any, excepting religious missionaries or 
those who identified themselves with 
the work of their husbands, came with 
any sense of vocation. A few had 
always had a sense of vocation, and 
those who remember late Victorian and 
Edwardian India know that, in spite of 
the Mutiny, graciousness towards 
Indians was not always the exception. 

Originally the segregation of white 
women was largely the result of fear. 
First, there was the fear that if they 


allowed Indian or other “native” 
women into society they would be over- 
whelmed by force of numbers. 

Until white women came to India, 
and in the days of the early trading 
posts, many men as a matter of course 
entered into liaisons, marriages, or 
“Indian marriages ” (for the duration 
of their lives there) with native women. 
This was a recognized custom, with 
manifest advantages—the men often 
learnt an Indian language, something 
of Indian custom and art, and gained 
the physical and psychological satis- 
faction of ordinary domestic partners 
who were normally flattered and 
devoted. Indian male opinion offered 
small objection. 

This could not be tolerated by arriv- 
ing English wives of the increasing 
number of junior officials, nor by the 
mothers of England, who saw the 
fortunes of the nabobs being withheld 
from their deserving daughters. So 
that, with the aid of the Church, a new 
code was rapidly developed in which 
white women alone represented polite 
society. To this those men who were 
proud of their white brides also readily 
agreed, lest ravishing oriental smiles, 
from under romantic oriental turbans, 
should tempt the virtue of their tenderly 
transported English roses. 

The result was that set out by an 
anonymous observer at the end of the 
18th century, and quoted in T. G. P. 
Spear’s book, The Nabobs : 


Every youth who is able to obtain a 
wife, marries. The conjugal pair be- 
come a bundle of English prejudices and 
hate the country, the natives, and every- 
thing belonging to them. If the man 
has, by chance, a share of philosophy 
and reflection, the woman is sure to 
have none. The “ odious blacks,” the 
“‘ nasty heathen wretches,” the “ filthy 
creatures ’’ are the shrill echoes of the 
* black brutes,” the “ black vermin ”’ 
of the husband. The children catch up 
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this strain. I have heard one, five years 
old, call the man who was taking care 
of him a “‘ black brute.’’ Not that the 
English generally behave with cruelty, 
but they make no scruple of expressing 
their anger and contempt by the most 
opprobrious epithets that the language 
affords. Those specially who, while 
young, are thrown much among natives, 
become haughty, overbearing, and demi- 
Asiatic in their manners. 


In the little worlds that grew up, 
therefore, snobbery and arrogance 
flourished. But whilst, inside the gar- 
rison communities, British social origins 
were a matter of the most malicious and 
disparaging assessment ; whilst the 
Army would not mingle socially with 
the Secretariat, nor either with the 
despised ‘‘ box-wallah ” or trader (the 
hierarchical position varied in different 
places and at different times)—to the 
Indian, a front must be observed : that 
all memsahibs were a superior breed, 
contaminated by vulgar contact with 
any culture but their own. Too often, 
alas, the poor dears really came to 
believe it themselves. 

And in the little worlds it could, 
accepting the rules, be delightful 
enough. The standards of Edwardian- 
ism, when respect for social position, 
mixed with the optimism of the turn 
of the century, flourished in an India 
that, in the open, barely resented 
British rule, although memories of 
Mutiny repression still lingered. Men 
had not to work hard at trade to make 
fortunes comparatively early in life. 
Administration at the centre (for the 
District Officer has always and rightly 
been a hero) was a leisurely and reward- 
ing service. Soldiers rarely punctuated, 
by a little gentlemanly campaigning on 
the North-West Frontier, the pleasant 
round of flirtation, polo, pig-sticking 
and chota-pegging displayed, some- 
times a little spitefully, in the earlier 
works of Rudyard Kipling. There 
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were durbars and seasons, and endless 
garden-parties and dances, with Indians 
as loyal servants or decorative back- 
ground. The women, on the whole, 
loved it, and if they had to pay for 
thoughtlessness and selfishness, they 
must have done so many times over in 
the dreary retirements at the end of 
their service. It was retirement to an 
England whose ideas were already 
ahead of them and which they could 
not understand, as they sat chilling in 
the Cotswold evenings, longing for the 
lights of Quetta, or for the moon rising 
over the palms that frame Gezira 
Island. 

One must not then be too bitter 
about the women who inherited this 
tradition, even though their position 
became decreasingly tenable after the 
war of 1914-18, as the tempo of enter- 
tainment increased. The clubs and the 
race-meetings became gayer and more 
frequent, although, in spite of his 
growing national consciousness, they 
too often still excluded the Indian or 
Egyptian. Perhaps the women felt 
that their world was collapsing, and 
the fear—a physical fear of being part 
of the dominant minority of a few 
thousand, in countries of millions— 
made them even more exclusive, even 
more gay. The newcomers, they felt, 
were more and more middle-class, and 
the Labour people at home were quite 
inexplicable. But the bearer still 
brought gin, and reassuring husbands 
pointed out that a little firmness would 
soon take care of this radical non- 
sense. 

Until the other day, a few women of 
this tradition lingered on in India. 
The tolerance of the Indians, perhaps, 
still permits them. They had a pride, 
as they rode their horses up the Mall, 
with a coolie running behind with the 
parcels, or sat white-faced in rickshaws 
that other coolies (life expectation at 
the job seven years) pushed up the foot- 
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hills of the Himalayas. They still held 
their parties and their heads high. The 
earth had changed, but they still felt 
that they were the salt of it, although 
they have now come to complain of 
the salt-tax. They are not to be 
despised. 

India is now a free member of the 
Commonwealth, and can defend her- 
self from the memsahib. Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon are also free. 
Moreover, there is now yet another 
generation of Englishwomen—who 
work, take a part in the active life of 
their menfolk, laboured untiringly dur- 
ing the war, wish, if they are allowed 
to do so, to help the Indian or Egyptian 
or African amongst whom they find 
themselves. This they may not be 
allowed to do, by prejudices from the 
other side. 

There are reasons enough, biological, 
historical and social, why British women 
in the East have been one of the least 
successful aspects of the Imperial phase 
that is drawing to a close. But it 
serves nothing to deny that they were 
not political successes—except, perhaps, 
for a few of the great ones, and in 
greater days. 

Let us hope that in a new world and 
a new East, and in the even more 
difficult situation in Africa, they will - 
have better opportunities and less 
temptations. If they have, we can have 
confidence that the opportunities will 
be taken. The memsahib, like the 
Nabob, has a period charm. Do let 
us make certain that it is a period in 
the past, and not an attitude to be 
adapted to Kenya, the West Indies, or 
the colonies where we do remain a 
governing minority. 

Goodness knows we are an over- 
crowded island. But it might pay, just 
the same, to keep our womenfolk— 
unless they have a sense of service—at 
home. God, of course, bless ’em. 

PENNETHORNE HUGHES. 


IN THE MACHINE-SHOP 


By ARTIFEX * 


- N’S a comfortable place,” my 

| [ss work-mate yelled in 

my ear at our first meeting: 

** comfortablest place in England.”” He 

sat down with his back against a pillar, 

lit his pipe and looked approvingly 
round the shop. 

** Comfortable,” even allowing for its 
slightly different usage in his part of the 
Midlands, scarcely seemed to me to be 
the appropriate word. I was prepared 
to find dust and noise in a machine- 
shop, though I knew practically nothing 
of mills or factories. But I had not 
expected this grimy untidiness nor the 
haphazard huddle of machines and the 
heaps of metal that covered the floor- 
space. Nor had I expected the abomin- 
able clatter that forces men to become 
adepts in sign-language or to speak in 
unnatural tones, mouth close to ear. 
And after the sunny morning outside, 
the ramshackle old building with its 
blank walls and. lack of windows might 
almost have been a cave lit by electricity. 

It would be a good deal less than fair 
to regard the shop as typical of the whole 
of the vast Works. As the firm’s busi- 
ness has grown during the passage of a 
century or so, the industrial architect 
has obviously had more and more say 
in the lay-out of the buildings that have 
been added successively round the old 
nucleus. Ample daylight; spacious- 
ness; modern machinery; contrivances 
for saving time and labour—the result 
of proper planning can be seen in the 
newer shops. And for all I know, the 
men and women who operate the 
lathes in those even rows on piece-rates, 
may work with the continuous efficiency 
of their machines. 

Perhaps it is to one of these places 
that an ignoramus such as myself 
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should have gone if he wished to gather 
a true picture of factory-life. But to 
me, they seemed inhuman and soulless. 
After all, the heart of the Works lies in 
the old parent shop, where the initial 
manufacturing processes are still car- 
ried out, though in apparent chaos. 
Some of its work has been taken over by 
ultra-modern machines elsewhere, but 
much continues to be done in the old 
shop by hand; and more accurately, if 
less speedily. Here, a man’s skilled eye 
and judgment still takes the place of 
dials and meters. And here, the tradi- 
tions of the Works live on, not only in 
the methods but also in the habits of the 
men. _ 

As my work-mate had said to me: 
“None bothers thee. None bothers 
naught.” Again, perhaps he was not 
strictly correct. True, he worked in 
conformity with the custom of the shop 
largely according to his own conscience. 
He produced what he himself considered 
to represent a fair day’s labour and 
neither more nor less than that. If he 
wished to take a seat for a short rest or 
to have a chat with a neighbour, sit 
down or chat he did. He would never 
have dreamed of rising from his seat or 
of cutting short a discussion merely 
because the charge-hand happened to 
approach; but, on the other hand, the 
advent of the foreman would bring him, 
without undue haste, to his feet. To us, 
the foreman and the charge-hand were 
the only representatives of the firm: we 
saw no higher members of the hier- 
archy from week to week. 

One pronounced tradition of the 
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shop dictates the amount of time to be 
spent actually at work during the 
working-day of nine hours—the theo- 
retical working-day, that is. The first 
half-hour is considered to be fully 
justified by the opening-up of lockers 
and the donning of overalls, followed 
by an early-morning gossip round the 
stove. Although the machinery begins 
its clattering punctually, no right- 
minded man handles a tool until that 
half-hour has passed. An hour later 
comes the first break when, under the 
Works regulations, the men are allowed 
a stand-easy spell of ten minutes in 
which to make hot drinks for them- 
selves. In the shop this is construed as 
“ breakfast,” and out come the mugs 
and sandwiches. The ten minutes is 
stretched daily to a full half-hour— 
three-quarters in the case of some 
individualists—with all hands cluster- 
ing in groups round the slow-combus- 
tion stoves. Meanwhile the machinery 
continues to run, producing nothing 
beyond its own noise. Should the fore- 
man be tactless enough to appear, his 
look may stir the groups: but merely to 
proceed with their munching and dis- 
cussion on their feet. Their half-hour 
remains sacrosanct. 

The statutory dinner-hour is always 
liable to be stretched a little at both 
ends by five minutes or so. It is differ- 
ent with the next break, when a second 
ten-minute interval is authorized for 
the making of tea. Oddly enough, this 
becomes “ lunch ” in the men’s phrase- 
ology. As with the “ breakfast ” break, 
it is swelled into a custom-hallowed 
half-hour, which is even more likely to 
last still longer if someone’s conversa- 
tion proves entertaining. Still the 
wheels turn and the loose couplings 
rattle and hiccough. 

Apart from these interludes, it is not 
very often that the entire shop can be 
seen as the conventional “hive of 
activity.” The men are quite ready to 
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admit that they take life easily. ‘‘ Dinna 
’urry! Na ’urry!” was the advice re- 
peatedly given to me in my early days 
when I forgot to conform to their pace 
of a gentle amble. I imagine this also 
is due more to tradition than to the 
deceptively slow movements of the 
craftsman. It is, at any rate, an 
acknowledged habit. More than one 
man has assured me that, were he so 
minded, he could turn out a far greater 
amount of work each day than he is 
producing at present. 

I doubt if additional supervision 
would have very much effect. The 
presence of an overseer continuously at 
the men’s shoulders would be bound to 
cause resentment and, even if it was 
unintentional, the output would suffer. 
Their attitude seems to be that, as their 
wages are low in relation to the cost of 
living, it is their right to determine how 
much of their labour they will give in 
return. They are undoubtedly con- 
scientious in this. Of course they know 
that the firm is making high profits and, 
again: ‘“‘ None bothers naught.” 

Unfortunately the type of work does 
not lend itself to payment on piece- 
rates. There is a bonus scheme, based 
on the weekly output of a group, but 
the individual seems to feel that his 
efforts are lost among those of the 
group, some of whom may work out of 
his sight. He feels no personal incentive 
and he considers the bonus, though 
welcome, to be simply a fluctuating part 
of his normal wages. 

At the same time he has his standards, 
very definite ones. I have heard an 
elderly workman—one who takes every 
minute of his “‘ breakfast ” and “ lunch” 
half-hours—give a forceful dressing- 
down to one of his mates for idling at 
his bench. He told the culprit that he 
was not doing enough work to earn his 
pay and so was swindling the firm. 

With perhaps a single exception, 
there is not a man in the shop who does 
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not take a real pride in his work. If the 
old type of British craftsman is actually 
disappearing, there is one place at least 
where he can still be found. He works 
almost unsupervised, content in the 
knowledge that he is trusted not to pro- 
duce or to pass any inaccuracy. Should 
he make a mistake, his fellows will be 
sterner critics than any foreman. Let 
his material slip or his machine over- 
wind through a moment’s carelessness 
or inattention and the entire shop will 
echo with their derisive shouts and cat- 
calls. 

For the most part they are men well 
past middle age who have worked for 
the firm since boyhood, as their fathers 
have done before them. They are 
quiet and easy-going, with their horizon 
bounded largely by the Works and the 
village that has grown up round the 
factory in its rural setting. Among 
them is a sprinkling of younger men 
who were torn away by the war to see 
something of a wider world. These, 
back in their circumscribed life, can be 
readily singled out from their mates. 
One or two do their work in a kind of 
automatic apathy, while others spring 
from spells of inertia into sudden 
bursts of activity. Being inarticulate, 
they find little or no relief in talking of 
their experiences. Bert, for instance— 
everyone is known by his Christian 
name—Bert spent five years overseas, 
soldiering in half a dozen countries, but 
his story is told and completed in ten 
minutes. 

A striking characteristic of the men is 
their universal honesty. It is no un- 
common thing on a Friday afternoon to 
see someone’s weekly wage-envelope 
lying on an untended bench until its 
owner arrives to collect it. Humour, 
as the Cockney reckons humour, they 
know little of: they indulge instead, 
even the grey-heads, in the more 
elementary forms of horse-play. But 
they show an hospitable friendliness 
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that makes it easy for a stranger to 
work among them. One and all they 
quickly accepted me, in spite of my 
rawness and outlandish ways. Still 
more surprising was their tactfulness. 
Whenever I found myself in difficulty 
with a heavy weight or a refractory 
piece of metal, somebody’s hand would 
be sure to appear from behind me to 
guide and help and, when things were 
under control again, the owner of the 
hand would retire unobtrusively with- 
out a word. 

Though by and large they share the 
same qualities, their interests are as 
diverse as their headgear—always ex- 
cepting the universal passion for the 
football pools. Tim, tall and slouching 
under his shapeless felt hat, conserves 
his energy in the shop to spend his 
leisure hours on his acres of fruit- 
orchard and small-holding. George, of 
the black beret, who seems to find the 
wearing of overalls to be against his 
convictions, divides his time between 
political campaigning and his chapel 
and social clubs. Fred, thick-set and 
ever-active, with his crop of red hair 
betraying his explosive temper, boasts 
that he has never yet missed seeing a 
Saturday match of the local League 
team, no matter how far away. Harry, 
whom nothing and nobody can ruffle 
and who has a capacity for beer-con- 
sumption of which legends are told, is 
first and last a connoisseur of racing- 
form. Each day Harry, his cap perched 
over one ear, can be seen calculating 
with a piece of chalk on a bench in his 
own fashion—he arrives at the result of 
a bet on, let us say, 3s. at odds of 5 to 1, 
by chalking the 3s. five times in a column 
and laboriously adding up the total. 

Bill, the driver of the motor-truck, is 
a case by himself. The scope of his 
interests still remains a mystery to me. 
Huddled on his steel seat, he gazes into 
nothingness, lost in a dream world. 
His mates appear to have tolerated his 
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peculiarities for some twenty years or 
so on the ground that, as one man 
expressed it: ‘“t’ family’s na strong.” 
You will not obtain Bill’s services unless 
he chances to feel in the right mood. A 
stickler for independence, he is deaf and 
blind to a direct summons. Even if you 
are diplomatist enough to inveigle the 
truck towards you, to take away your 
completed work, it is quite likely to 
become stranded half-way. With mag- 
nificent detachment Bill may clamber 
off his seat and wander away to light a 
cigarette or to study something that has 
roused his curiosity at the far side of the 
shop, leaving the gangway blocked. 

I failed to fathom Bill’s interests 
because of his mumbled enunciation, 
which made his speech incomprehen- 
sible to my ears. Even with his more 
clear-spoken mates there was always 
difficulty for me: at first, with its 
slurred consonants and its archaic— 
rather Elizabethan—phrasing, _ their 
Midland dialect was almost like a 
foreign language. Perhaps it is stronger 
there, in an isolated community; but, 
however that may be, I found it less 
easy to understand than any dialect I 
have met, from Cornwall to northern 
Scotland. 

It was striking to find a total absence 
of any trace of Americanisms. Never 
once did I hear an “ O.K.” or “ I'll be 
seeing you,” even from those men who 
had served in uniform during the war. 
After they had returned to their 
village, their native tongue had clearly 
proved too powerful for their importa- 
tions. 

To most of my mates, my intonation 
seemed to be nearly as puzzling as their 
dialect was to me. It says much for 
their good-nature that this made little 
difference to their attitude. Luckily, 
my entry had been smoothed for me by 
the presence in the shop of a student 
from New Zealand who had come for a 
few weeks while working his way 
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round the world. His example showed 
that anyone from an English-speaking 
country overseas would be excused any 
oddities of speech or manner, and forth- 
with I became an Australian. As it 
happens, I do possess Australian as well 
as British nationality, and I have spent 
several months in Australia recently. It 
was sufficient: no one asked questions 
too difficult to answer, though I had 
some awkward moments with one man 
who was eager to discuss his war-time 
reminiscences of Sydney every time we 
met. 

The student appeared, in fact, to be 
left rather more to himself. After he 
left, I asked what had become of our 
New Zealander. “ Ah, ’e!” was the 
reply: ‘“‘ Some kind of foreigner! ” 

None of the men showed the reserve 
and suspicion which a newcomer ex- 
pects to meet in some other country 
districts. Once one had found the right 
topic—not always easy to guess—they 
would talk freely, even launching into 
details of their earnings and family 
budgets. It was made clear to me that 
a married man with one child found it 
difficult, if not almost impossible, to 
make both ends meet unless he supple- 
mented his wages by working overtime. 
There appeared to be no resentment 
about this—it was treated as an un- 
pleasant but accepted fact. As for the 
management of the firm, that was a 
benevolent but utterly remote abstrac- 
tion which atoned for their compara- 
tively low rates of wages by its paternal 
treatment of them in other ways. I 
heard little or no criticism of the 
management. 

If one can judge from the views 
expressed by a couple of men separately, 
the only form of resentment they felt 
was against the skilled workers—the 
engineers, the shipyard men and par- 
ticularly the miners—for their repeated 
demands for increases on their already 
high rates of pay. My mates, who are 
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classed as semi-skilled men, seemed to 


feel that their own chances of satisfac- . 


tory wages, and those of others on still 
lower rates, were prejudiced by- the 
grasping tactics of the more militant 
trade-unions. 

They themselves, generally speaking, 
showed small interest in politics and 
still less in trade-unionism. Although 
nearly everyone in the shop is a member 
of their union, nobody bothered to 
mention it to me until I enquired about 
it, or to ask me to join. Yet the only 
time I ever heard them roused to argu- 
ment on any matter beyond their 
immediate affairs was when the negotia- 
tions over the engineering union’s 
recent claim for an additional £2 per 
week reached headlines in the news- 
papers. There were two sharply con- 
trasted schools of thought in one full- 
length discussion that was, perhaps, 
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typical of them all. One side main- 
tained that, if any increases were 
agreed upon, “ t’ bosses ’ would offset 
the cost by insisting on extra work and 
that they would find ‘some road, 
somehow ” to avoid any reduction in 
their profits. The men would gain 
practically nothing in the end. 

The opposing view, a minority one, 
came from a younger man. He told us 
to think of employers as having their 
own difficulties and problems. Warm- 
ing up, he invited us to put ourselves in 
the position of an owner of the Works 
coming into our shop just then, while 
we Sat talking. Waving his arm round 
the shop, he pointed out that, of the 
entire shift scattered about among the 
machines, there were only three actually 
at work. “If thee was t’ boss,” he 
asked triumphantly, “what ’ud thee 
do?” ARTIFEX. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


From “Episodes of the Month,” The 
National Review, November, 1902. 


HILE the energies of our politicians 

are absorbed in the microscopic 
discussion of an Education Bill, of which 
the details are as trivial and wearisome as 
the principles are important, the statesmen 
and diplomatists of Europe are greatly 
exercised as to the foreign policy which this 
country is likely to pursue. . . . The fact 
that we are now immersed in domestic 
affairs gives our Government a free hand in 
foreign politics, and this probably accounts 
for the determined efforts being made 
by another Power to “ nobble”’ individual 
English statesmen. . . . Whatever the 
cause, it is undoubtedly the fact that 
sinister rumours are afloat in the diplo- 
matic circles of Paris and St. Petersburg as 
to a contemplated change in our inter- 
national relations which could not fail to 
be disastrous in the judgment of all those 
Englishmen who have seriously given their 
minds to such problems, while it would 
certainly be condemned by the people of 


this country if the subject were properly 
brought before them. We say without any 
fear of contradiction that, if the project of 
an Anglo-German alliance, or of anything 
remotely resembling it, were submitted to 
British public opinion either at home or in 
the Colonies, it would be rejected by an 
overwhelming majority, and its promoters 
would become permanently discredited. 
But there will be no public discussion of 
what will not bear the light of day, and the 
danger lies in the conclusion of some 
clandestine arrangement behind the back 
of the nation and the Empire without their 
knowing anything about it, which would 
have as grave an effect in compromising 
our European position as though it were 
proclaimed from the housetops. The 
Berlin Government has doubtless promp- 
ted the rumours to which we refer, and 
which we earnestly hope may be exaggera- 
ted, seeing that they are substantially to the 
effect that England is ... to be ear- 
marked as a satellite of Germany and as 
an enemy of France and Russia. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
TRAINED OBSERVERS * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


NYONE who has seen Mr. 
Asner Maugham upon the 
cinema screen introducing with 
tact and urbanity pictures made from 
his stories will have recognized that he 
is a born critic. His modesty is equal- 
led only by his acuteness, and when he 
commended Lord Hervey’s Memoirs as 
a journal comparable in merit to the 
diaries of Fanny Burney or Boswell’s 
record of the first year he spent in 
London, I determined to read Mr. 
Romney Sedgwick’s new edition as 
soon as it appeared. The original 
version was produced in 1848 from 
which many pages had been destroyed 
and the remainder censored for publi- 
cation by John Wilson Croker. About 
twenty years ago Mr. Sedgwick dis- 
covered an uncensored and more nearly 
complete manuscript in the Royal 
Archives at Windsor Castle. A strictly 
limited edition was printed at the time, 
and the material is now made available 
in the handsome volume just pub- 
lished. 

The eighteenth century furnished 
rich stores of personal records on both 
sides of the English Channel. This way 
of writing history was perfected in 
France, where St. Simon established a 
claim to be considered the greatest of 
all memoirists. Mr. Sedgwick, with 
natural enthusiasm, believes that Hervey 
is his nearest English equivalent. His 
Memoirs cover the first ten years of the 
reign of that unpleasant monarch, 
George II. During the greater part of 
the period Hervey lived at Court, where 
he became such a favourite with 
the personable and intelligent Queen 


Caroline, and through her with the 
King, that “they told him everything 


’ and talked of everything before him.” 
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He was a natural diarist with an eye for 
essentials. He wrote with the incidents 
fresh in his mind. As an active politi- 
cian the bulk of his Memoirs was 
devoted to Parliamentary debates, for- 
eign affairs, and other public matters 
of importance at the time. The parts of 
interest to present-day readers describe 
life at Court. They amount to about a 
third of the whole, and they comprise 
the present book. 

No more vivid and astonishing pic- 
ture of the intimate life of a Royal circle 
has ever been painted. It is in essence 
realistic. George II possessed physical 
courage and knew it. Morally and in- 
tellectually he was an enigma. Dr. 
G. M. Trevelyan has called him almost 
a model constitutional King in his 
dealings with Sir Robert Walpole. 
Hervey depicts him mainly in his 
relationship with his delightful Queen, 
their boorish eldest son, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and the rest of their 
family. He admits that he really loved 
and admired the Queen who called him 
always her “‘ child, her pupil, and her 
charge,”’ adding “‘ It is well I am so old, 
or I should be talked of for this crea- 
ture.” Hervey repaid her affection by 
giving an account of the Queen’s life 
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LORD HERVEY. 


and death which is a remarkable tribute 
to a woman whose fortitude and 
serenity of mind enabled her to rise 
above a turmoil of troubles and 
humiliations. There is nothing more 
striking in the book than the almost 
incredible account of the Queen’s last 
days, the squalor and misery of her 
deathbed, with the Royal Family hud- 
dled around her, the bungling doctors 
using barbarous and excruciating remed- 
ies, the King alternately caressing and 
berating his wife, and the Archbishop 
mumbling prayers at the bedside night 
and morning, “but the King con- 
stantly went out of the room before his 
episcopal Grace was admitted.” 

Sir Robert Walpole exhibits his care- 
ful political arts throughout and does 
not appear a sympathetic character, as 
seen through Hervey’s eyes, though he 
is willing to acknowledge his debt to 
the Queen, who advised him wisely 
until she died. 

Hervey’s Memoirs, as he wrote them, 
gave a full account of his friendship and 
quarrel with the Prince of Wales. This 
section (1730-1732) was destroyed by 
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his descendants and it is a pity because 
the Prince was an even more peculiar 
personality than his father. Hervey 
seems to have had few illusions about 
him when he analyzed his character in 
1729. His conclusion is blistering: 


He was indeed as false as his capacity 
would allow him to be, and was more 
capable in that walk than in any other, 
never having the least hesitation, from 
principle or fear of future detection, in 
telling any lie that served his present 
purpose. . . . His case, in short, was 
this: he had a father that abhorred him, 
a mother that despised and neglected 
him, a sister that betrayed him, a 
brother set up to pique, and a set of 
servants that neither were of use to him, 
nor were capable of being of use to him, 
nor desirous of being so. 


Recently I have been reading Charles 
Greville’s Memoirs and they make en- 
grossing reading, but they lack the 
sharp accuracy and minutely observed 
detail of Hervey. This is razor-edged. 
There is nothing quite like it in English. 
I am not qualified to speak of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s editorial work. To a lay- 
man’s eye, it seems workmanlike, and 
his introduction and notes are concise 
and economical. On page 26, by an 
odd slip, the Queen’s birth date is given 
as 1638, instead of 1683. I must leave 
other errors, if there are any, to students 
of the period. 

Mr. Maugham, whose warm approval 
of Hervey has been noted, has been 
busy in selecting and introducing A 
Choice of Kipling’s Prose. It is not a 
very apt title for the collection of six- 
teen short stories contained in the book. 
The Introduction is a very heartening 
thing for any admirer of this great 
artist’s work, because it is a tribute 
from one master to another, generous, 
friendly and discerning. Every antho- 
logist has an immediate problem to 
tackle. Is he to include what he likes 
best or what he thinks should appear if 
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the book is to be representative? Mr. 
Maugham admits that if he had taken 
the first course, he would have put in 
nearly all the Indian stories. 


Even the slightest of them are read- 
able. They give you the tang of the 
East, the smell of the bazaars, the torpor 
of the rains, the heat of the sun-scorched 
earth, the rough life of the barracks in 
which the occupying troops are quar- 
tered, and the other life, so English and 
yet so alien to the English way, led by 
the officers, the Indian civilians and the 
swarm of minor officials who com- 
bined to administer that vast territory. 


It is humiliating that there are still 
critics who still write patronizingly 
about Kipling, as though he were just a 
Jingo who happened to have the knack 
of telling readable tales. Curiously 
enough this view is not peculiar to 
writers of the Left. Others, who ought 
to know better, have failed to realize 
that when Kipling was turning out 
short masterpieces with dizzy rapidity, 
he was writing in the palmiest days of 
the greatest Empire the world has ever 
known. He was working in India in 
the greatest period of the British Raj. 
His outlook was inevitably “ condi- 
tioned ’—to use a horrible word—by 
his surroundings, and it is naturally 
reflected in his work. In trenchant, 
coloured prose, with an unsurpassed 
descriptive gift, he caught and conveyed 
the passing scene, and all the time he 
showed an unconscious mastery of his 
medium. A short story must be con- 
cise. 
tion at the outset. It must have form. 
There: is no room for long wordy 
descriptions. It must be complete in 
itself. Kipling scrupulously observed 
these rules and, in Mr. Maugham’s 
opinion, he is the only writer of short 
stories our country has produced who 
can stand comparison with Guy de 
Maupassant and Chekhov. “ He is our 
greatest story writer. I can’t believe he 
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will ever be equalled. I am sure he can 
ever be excelled.” It is pleasant to 
read such a forthright encomium, and 
to know that it is deserved. Far too 
much has been made by other critics of 
the slangy, schoolboy streak that runs 
through Stalky, and is liable to turn up 
at any time in Kipling’s stories. Far 
too little has been said about his genius 
for evoking atmosphere, as in the 
masterly Tomb of his Ancestors, or the 
brilliant Jungle Books. Kipling was 
usually shy of depicting passion. It is 
to be found in Without Benefit of 
Clergy, and that is the story that Mr. 
Maugham would choose if he was asked 
for the best Kipling ever wrote. 

The vigour and beauty of Kipling’s 
work at his best are the product of 
young genius. His best work had been 
done when he was thirty-five. The 
editor he went to see when he first 
arrived in London had been over- 
whelmed by the talent shown in the 
work he had sent him. He asked 
Kipling how old he was, and when he 
was told that Kipling would be twenty- 
four in a few months, he could only 
exclaim “‘ My God!” 

The faults in these stories are the 
faults of youth, and it is far easier for a 
young writer’s extravagances of thought 
and presentation to be overlooked when 
he is working in verse than in prose. 
There is no doubt about Kipling’s 
mastery in both forms, and now that 
Mr. Eliot and Mr. Maugham have 
acclaimed him, perhaps lesser fry will 
think twice before they rush in to con- 
demn what they are unable either to 
appreciate or understand. 

There is an anecdote told of a con- 
versation between Conrad and Sir 
Hugh Clifford on the respective merits 
of their Malay stories. I must have 
read but I do not recollect Mr. 
Maugham’s opinion of these two 
writers, but I should like to see a review 
by him of Sir Arthur Grimble’s A 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE’S 
BOOK. 


Pattern of Islands, a kind of travel- 
autobiography in story form of the 
author’s experiences in the Central 
Pacific, on the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands. World historians of the future 
will probably concern themselves at 
great length with the curious British 
characteristic of imposing their own 
pattern of government upon peoples in 
every part of the globe. They will find 
it even more difficult to trace the story 
of British missionary endeavour. It is 
possible that we may receive high 
marks for tact and certainly for good 
intentions. They will read Sir Arthur 
Grimble’s book with admiration, won- 
dering a little perhaps in their material- 
istic civilization that an Englishman and 
his wife could be willing to suffer such 
discomfort, such prolonged separation 
from their native land, in return for so 
very little. Ian Hay once called the 
schoolmastering profession the most 
poorly paid and the most highly 
rewarded in the world. 
the same thing could be said with 
equal truth of the Colonial Service. 
Writing modestly and with a most 
engaging sense of humour Sir Arthur 
sets down the considerable troubles 
and small triumphs of a cadet in this 
Service, at the mercy of sardonic 
and sometimes diabolically humorous 
superiors. 

A love of beauty and of simple 
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people, a sense of duty and a sense of 
humour constitute the backbone of this 
book. Here you will find a rogue 
second officer of a small ship, who 
throws his drunken captain overboard, 
allows young Grimble to arrest him 
and then saves Grimble’s life when a 
coracle overturns. The dripping pair 
present themselves in the local magis- 
trate’s court. There are tales of old 
magic, spells, and ancient religions. 
There is the truly heroic story of Father 
Choblet, the French priest struck down 
with leprosy on the eve of his first leave 
for thirty-six years. There is the signi- 
ficant ending: “I borrowed £150 at 
the end of my leave to pay my way 
(emigrant class again) back to the 
Pacific and leave the family in funds 
until I arrived there. I did not see 
them again for seven years. But that 
is another story.” 

I can only hope that Sir Arthur is 
writing it now. If it is half as fascinat- 
ing as A Pattern of Islands it will be well 
worth reading. 

The mysterious religions of the Paci- 
fic cannot have been more brutal or 
degrading than the lamentable sequence 
of events narrated by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley in The Devils of Loudun. Once 
again he has returned to the times of 
Richelieu, which provided him with a 
setting for his earlier book, Grey 
Eminence. In some of his recent fiction 
Mr. Huxley has shown himself en- 
thralled by the beastly and disgusting. 
In The Devils of Loudun he has excelled 
himself. Finding his material in seven- 
teenth century writings, autobiograph- 
ies and eye-witness accounts, he tells 
the extraordinary and entirely un- 
pleasant story of Urbain Grandier, a 
stupid, pompous,. thoughtless priest, 
who made enemies as easily as an expert 
shells peas. He was accused of having 
caused the possession of a Prioress and 
nuns by sorcery. 

These poor ladies became a national 
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exhibit. 
to witness their degradation. 
foamed at the mouth, gyrated, writhed 
and wrote confessions worthy to rank 
with the most extreme of those made 


People came from all parts 
They 


behind the Iron Curtain. The main 
theme is interrupted at intervals to 
allow Mr. Huxley to air his views on 
witchcraft, psychological theory before 
Descartes, the nature of possession, 
and the theory and practice of the 
spiritual life. I take this catalogue 
from the publishers’ blurb. It would 
need a theologian to do justice to the 
many facets of this curious book. 

It is a horrible catalogue of human 
iniquity, the more appalling because it 
was all caused by the professedly 
religious. I wonder why Mr. Huxley 


felt impelled to write it. There have 
been dark patches at all times all 
through the centuries. Cowards and 
braggarts have been known to reveal 
great heroism in moments of shattering 
pain. The martyrdom of Grandier is 
only another evidence of this. The 
events that led up to it are shocking, 
even to a reader of to-day accustomed 
to a certain type of American fiction. 
It is useless to expect a writer not to 
develop and to mature. He has to go 
his own way. With happy memories 
of the early Huxley novels and stories, 
with their Peacockian attributes, I may 
be allowed to express the wish, perhaps, 
that Mr. Huxley had chosen some road 
less precipitous than the descent to 
Avernus. Eric GILLETT. 


OLD-WORLD OPTIMIST’ 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


HART has the secret of perpetual 

optimism: he likes people as 
individuals and he sees life and politics 
not in terms of blind movements and 
theoretical abstractions but simply in 
terms of people. This is a rare quality 
in men of affairs and a valuable one. 
To retain it, pristine, through the sort of 
life Sir Robert has led is a most remark- 
able achievement. It is not as though 
he were not acutely and painfully con- 
scious of the powers of destruction. 
Time and again he has seen the brutal 
smashing of everything he lived for. 
The whole of his career may be seen as 
a series of running fights for losing 
causes. His beloved Russia was broken 
by revolution and those he loved scat- 
tered or killed. To save the remnants 
he opposed the Allied intervention 
which, when it took place, far from un- 


S# ROBERT BRUCE LOCK- 


. liberated by the Russians. . 


seating Lenin, strengthened his hand 
immeasurably, ensured his triumph, and 
confirmed him in his hostility to the 
bourgeois world. Later, in Prague, he 
pinned his hopes to the new Europe of 
which Masaryk was a symbol; and in 
the end, after Munich, he was with 
Masaryk’s son when he took down the 
portraits of Benes and his father from 
the walls of the London Legation. 
During the war he worked hard and 
long with the men who, in exile, plan- 
ned the restoration of the new Europe, 
now the old, crushed by the Nazis. 
Above all he worked with Benes for the 
day of Czech liberation. And then he 
had to watch while General Patton was 
held back so that Prague might be 
. . Later 
still, when there was still hope for 


* My Europe. By Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart. Putnam. 16s. 
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Czechoslovakia in “‘ the maintenance of 
the fragile understanding between East 
and West ” he came home from his last 
visit to Prague to find, in effect, that the 
West had written it off in advance, dis- 
counting the promise of the Benes 
policy of delicate balances, unable to 
believe that a country with a Commun- 
ist Prime Minister might still be saved 
from the burning. To-day he still 
broadcasts each week to the Czechs, 
holding out a belief in the power of 
individuals in the conquest of brute 
force. To-day, also, when so many 
have despaired of France, confusing it 
with the politician’s Paris, and pinned 
their faith to Germany (by Heaven 
knows what fantastical aberration), he 
pins his faith to a closer integration of 
France and Britain. If anyone had an 
excuse to believe that people count as 
nothing, that individual decency is 
powerless against collective evil, Sir 
Robert is that man. But this he cannot, 
or will not, believe. 

I therefore end this book on a note of 
optimism, partly because although both 
hope and fear are irrational, a reason- 
able optimism nurtures hope and helps 
to drive out the fear which strangles our 
present existence, but mainly because I 
think a reasonable optimism justified. 

Although the military power of the 
world has passed to Eurasia and the New 
World, I believe that, sooner or later, 
both will undergo much the same social 
convulsions which Europe has experi- 
enced and survived. I have no faith in 
the permanence of Stalinism, and social 
changes in the New World are taking 
place more rapidly than many Euro- 
peans realize. 

Europe, therefore, has altered less and 
perhaps lost less than the pessimists 
and revolutionaries believe. It still pro- 
duces the best thought. Its inventive 
power is undiminished, and with a long 
acquaintance with the habits of various 
European nations I have great confidence 
in the fortitude, physical energy and 
mental vigour of European youth. 
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Those passages amount to a great 
deal more than a whistling in the dark. 
They are implicit in every line that has 
gone before. They are the outcome not 
of generalized argument but of a con- 
templation of a lifetime’s experience of 
people, as individuals, in a dozen 
countries of the Old World. It is not 
until the last page but one of his book 
that Sir Robert stands back and tries to 
take in the picture as a whole. Until 
then we have been, as it were, on the 
inside, among the detail. And the 
detail Sir Robert gives us is the detail of 
life as it is lived. For once, instead of 
surveying Europe from our own separ- 
ate cosy corners of reality, where life goes 
on cheerfully enough regardless of the 
accumulated menace banked upon all 
sides, we are taken, sometimes cheer- 
fully, sometimes sadly, but always with 
the directness of revelation, into a 
thousand other corners where indi- 
viduals like ourselves, all over the great 
Continent, live out their lives, also 
regardless, hidden from us as a rule by 
the dark, almost featureless looming of 
apparent chaos. 

It is all done by kindness. The value 
of the book lies in its perfect unpre- 
tentiousness. There are times when it 
seems to be an artless and untidy rag- 
bag of impressions, moralizings, anec- 
dotes, scenes from life and funny 
stories, all tumbled out in careless high 
spirits and shot with sentimentality. 
There are times when inconsequence 
seems to go too far, and Sir Robert 
happily concerns himself with trivial- 
ities which were really not worth putting 
down. There are times when one 
exclaims that this man’s Europe boils 
down to an appreciation of the finer 
points of the amenities of Embassies. 
But, as the pattern unfolds, all this too 
is seen to have its place, probably not 
planned, but pointed with a hidden 
instinct. There is probably in fact a 
little too much about Ambassadors 
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dancing Scottish reels, and dinner parties 
where the best of times was had by all. 
But it’s this sort of thing, in the end, 
with the ceaseless flow of good stories, 
which brings Europe alive as a still 
going concern refusing to be swallowed 
by the shadows. The method is clearest 
in the long, elaborate, but apparently 
quite inconsequential portrait of Jan 
Masaryk, whom Sir Robert loved like a 
brother. It is very much a portrait from 
life. It could have been a portrait 
of unrelieved tragedy. But Sir Robert 
writes of him as a friend and a human 
being, so that even the overwhelming 
sadness of his death is not allowed to 
turn him into a portent: he remains a 
man, gallant and full of weakness, 
passing from the depths of despair to 
high spirits and back again, symbolic 
of nothing, a faithful image of life. 
There are no heroics. If Sir Robert had 
been with Jan Masaryk on the day he 
died, and if they had lunched on oysters 
and Black Velvet and youthful memor- 
ies, it would have all gone down, not for 
dramatic contrast, but simply because it 
had happened and was a part of life, no 
less real than the fall from the window 
in the Czernin Palace. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts. The first deals with Russia, 
“the dominant influence in my life ”’; 
the second with the Czech story; the 
third with Sir Robert’s journeyings 
about Western Europe since the war. 
The Russian section is an elaboration 
of the story told in British Agent, and an 
effort to link up the Russia of to-day 
with the Russia of thirty years ago. 
There are stories that could not be told 
in that earlier book. There is even a 
meeting with Stalin, who cut no ice at 
the time and whom Sir Robert, most 
naturally, ignored, fascinated by 
Lenin’s extraordinary genius, the tem- 
peramental brilliance of Trotsky, and 
the eccentricities of the intellectuals of 
the Party. But it comes as something of 
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a shock to see Stalin for a moment 
come alive, as a human being, treading 
the same earth and lost in the crowd, 
unremarkable in that welter of violence 
and forced endeavour. It was at a mass 
meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Party at the Metropole 
Hotel in Moscow, where many Western 
journalists have since been doomed to 
drag out frustrated days: 


Presently a short and stockily built 
man came walking along the narrow 
passage between the rows of chairs and 
the side tables. Alex Gumberg intro- 
duced us. It was Stalin. He was 
dressed in a high-necked Russian shirt 
with his trousers tucked into long 
Russian boots. He seemed to be taking 
no interest in the proceedings. We 
exchanged a few polite words. He asked 
us if we wanted some tea. Then he 
walked sedately out of the room. He 
looked like a man who was always 
master of his time. Our tea came 
quickly. 

I think Sir Robert had some illusions 
about Lenin (they were almost cer- 
tainly shared by Lenin himself), but he 
has none about Stalin. He knows that 
Stalin would attack the West if he 
thought it the most expedient thing to 
do. There are many reasons why he 
should think it inexpedient, but Sir 
Robert does not go into most of them. 
He has one interesting sidelight, how- 
ever: 


There is perhaps one consolation. 
Before the First World War the revolu- 
tionaries whom I knew had one fixed 
idea. In a country like Russia where 
distances between towns and villages are 
immense it is always easy for the central 
government to repress an_ incipient 
revolt. The only chance of a successful 
revolution is when the country is en- 
gaged in a foreign war, for war puts arms 
into the hands of the people. The 
principle was accepted by Lenin. I 
believe that in a reverse sense it in- 
fluences old revolutionaries like Stalin 
who undoubtedly realize that the only 


possible danger to the Soviet state would 
be an unsuccessful war, or, indeed, a war 
which did not start with a rapid victory. 


The last war did not start with a 
rapid victory, and for some months the 
fate of the régime hung in the balance 
while the population of the Ukraine 
and elsewhere welcomed the Nazis as 
liberators. Stalin has not forgotten 
that. 

But fascinating though some of the 
Russian pictures are, the real value of 
the book lies in the image of a Europe, 
broken, often betrayed, which appears 
to be dead and yet is not dead at all. It 
is impossible to wander with Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart through Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries, and France, without 
being ashamed and contemptuous of 
our own paralytic fears. It is impos- 
sible, even reading the long-drawn-out 
story, told very much at first hand, of 
Czechoslovakia’s eclipse, to doubt that 
in the long run humanity will survive. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


N.B. “The Forsaken Idea,” Mr. 
Crankshaw’s study of Lord Milner 
which has just been published, will be 
reviewed by Lord Altrincham in the 
December number. 


POWER OF DARKNESS 
HITLER: A STUDY IN TYRANNY. By 


Alan Bullock. Odhams Press Ltd. . 


25s. 


T was a pity that Hitler’s appearance 

lent itself so readily to caricature. 
Masses of people, especially outside 
Germany, did not take him seriously until 
it was too late. They regarded him asa 
sort of political Charlie Chaplin, who was 
funny in spite of all his efforts not to be. 
They failed to see that he was a man in 
whom wickedness and will-power were 
prodigiously combined. 

He was, in fact, a natural underdog who 
felt that he belonged to the master-race 
and that he was himself a superman. His 
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heredity was bad, his education super- 
ficial. He had no honest skill, lacking the 
talent to be an artist and the inclination to 
be an artisan. His passionate nature 
therefore found its outlet in war and 
revolution. As a young man in Vienna he 
picked up the “ideas” which were to 
dominate him all his life and which were 
to enable him, for a time, to dominate 
Europe. These were Pan-Germanism 
and the belief that the Germans were 
superior to all other races; a special 
contempt and hatred for the Slavs, and a 
consuming hatred for the Jews; also a 
nihilistic desire to master and destroy the 
civilization which had made him an out- 
cast. 

In acting so successfully upon these 
impulses he had, it is true, rather more 
than his fair share of luck. But his 
achievements were essentially his own. He 
had courage—an infinite capacity for 
taking risks. He had a _ remarkable 
memory. As a mob-orator he was 
supreme, and his personal ascendancy is 
admitted by nearly everyone who came 
into contact with him. In the European 
sphere he had an instinct which seemed 
almost infallible. Above all, he knew no 
scruple and felt no pity. Conscience he 
described as ‘“‘a Jewish invention, a 
blemish like circumcision.” 

It is poetic justice that his life should 
have been written by a clear-headed, warm- 
hearted and very English historian. Those 
who know Mr. Alan Bullock can testify 
that he is about as unlike Hitler, in spirit, 
as any man could be; and those who have 
had the privilege of being taught by him 
know how great is his faculty for analysis 
and exposition. Insofar as he permits 
himself the luxury of hero-worship it is 
towards Mr. Gladstone that he turns 
rather than towards the tyrants and con- 
querors of the past. But even so innocent 
a partiality as this cannot compete, or can 
only very faintly compete, with his zeal for 
truth. He has now written a masterpiece 
which will rank among the classics of 
biography. Its only apparent faults are a 
number of misprints which can easily be 
corrected in the next edition. 

This brilliant and relentlessly factual 
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narrative disposes of the myth that Pro- 
gress is automatic, and that Europe is in 
the van of Progress. Even Flaubert’s 
attempt to recapture the horrors of ancient 
Carthage is surpassed by Mr. Bullock’s 
account of what has actually happened in 
the present century and in our own 
continent. Another myth to be disposed 
of is the widespread notion, which is still 
held in the highest quarters, that Prussia 
is the only dangerous part of Germany. 
Prussia has certainly played a sinister part 
in German history, but it cannot be held 
entirely, or even mainly, responsible for 
the rise of National Socialism. Hitler was 
himself an Austrian, and Bavaria, not 
Prussia, was the hot-house in which the 
Nazi movement began and grew to 
strength. But for the favour shown him 
by some of the Munich authorities, Hitler 
would have been deported or imprisoned 
for a long term after his unsuccessful 
Putsch in 1923. Instead of this, he was 
released after serving less than nine 
months of his sentence and at once re- 
sumed his activities with enhanced pres- 
tige. ‘“‘ Such,” Mr. Bullock comments, 
“were the penalties of high treason in a 
State (Bavaria) where disloyalty to the 
régime was the surest recommendation to 
mercy.” 

At this point a bigger question naturally 
arises. How far is the German nation as a 
whole to blame for the fact that Hitler 
became its leader and plunged the world 
into a second war? It should be noted 
that he never received more than 37:3 per 
cent. of the votes cast in a general election 
before he came to power; that he only 
came to power by means of “a shoddy 
political deal”: that he maintained him- 
self in power with all the apparatus of a 
police state; and that in 1939 the news of 
war was received in Germany with a con- 
spicuous lack of enthusiasm. On the other 
hand it is obvious that he had a great 
following in the country even before he 
became Chancellor, and it is probable that 
a majority of the German people sup- 
ported him in their hearts so long as he was 
successful. Besides, the Nuremberg Trials 
must not blind us—or the Germans—to 
the unpleasant truth that violence and 
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atrocity cannot be practised on a vast 
scale without the active co-operation of 
many and the passive acquiescence of 
most. Burke was right when he said that 
he did not know how to draw up an 
indictment against a whole people. Such 
an indictment would be a moral as well as 
a legal outrage. But there is also much 
justice in the axiom that a country tends to 
get the government it deserves. Hitler was 
a Power of Darkness, who appealed to the 
dark side of the German character— 
atavism, racial arrogance and the worship 
of force. He did not appeal in vain. 

His “intuition” has been much ridi- 
culed, because it ultimately failed, and Mr. 
Bullock thinks his judgment was corrupted 
when he came to believe in his own in- 
fallibility. It is clear, too, that his un- 
canny flair in dealing with his European 
neighbours (an attribute to which I have 
already referred and which it would be 
absurd to discount) deserted him when the 
scope of his activities became wider. He 
had no grasp of world strategy; he did not 
understand the importance of sea-power 
and he grossly under-rated the United 
States. Only thus is it possible to explain 
his two cardinal errors as a war-lord. 

The first of these was his failure to con- 
centrate on the Middle East in the summer 
of 1941. Mr. Bullock suggests that even 
a quarter of the forces which he was then 
marshalling for the invasion of Russia 
“could, if diverted to the Mediterranean 
theatre of war in time, have dealt a fatal 
blow to British control of the Middle 
East.” Certainly, if he had made the 
Middle East his prime objective at that 
critical moment, he must have been irre- 
sistible. Raeder and Rommel did their 
best to persuade him, but “ his mind (was) 
wholly set upon the invasion of Russia 
(and) he declined to look at the Mediter- 
ranean as anything more than a side- 
show. ...” The consequences of this 
mistake were indeed far-reaching. 

Greater still was his blunder in declaring 
war on the United States. The Japanese 
had given him only the vaguest hints of 
their impending aggression in the Far 
East, and the news of Pearl Harbour came 
as a surprise to him. Under the terms of 


the Tripartite Pact he was only obliged to 
assist Japan in the event of an attack on 
her by some other Power; and anyway, 
treaty obligations meant nothing to Hitler. 
Yet he promptly declared war in support 
of the Japanese. In Mr. Bullock’s view he 
was moved to take this fatal decision by 
his irritation at American aid to Britain, 
by his estimate of the United States as just 
“* another decadent bourgeois democracy,” 
and by the excitement which he felt at the 
grandiose prospect of a world war. “ He 
seems never to have weighed the possible 
advantages of deferring war with America 
as long as possible and allowing the U.S.A. 
to become involved in a war in the Pacific 
which would reduce the support she was 
able to give to Great Britain.” 

When we look back at what happened, 
and at what so nearly happened, our pre- 
vailing emotions must be those of thank- 
fulness and shame; thankfulness for the 
miracle of our deliverance, and shame for 
the folly and weakness which brought us 
to the edge of total disaster. I remember 
reading in Punch, sometime in the ’thirties, 
a jingle to this effect: 


I wish we could be surer 
That the Fuehrer 

Was only letting off Dampf 
When he wrote Mein Kampf. 


There was some anxiety at that time, but 
there was also a general willingness to sup- 
pose that Hitler’s bark was worse than his 
bite, and a general unwillingness to make 
the sacrifices necessary for preserving peace. 

Hitler was not the last of the aggressive, 
ideological tyrants. The breed is not 
extinct; it is still flourishing in Russia and 
China, and it might come to life again in 
Western (as well as in Eastern) Germany, 
if we are not very careful. We can learn 
from Mr. Bullock’s great book that when 
such tyrants are nice they are probably 
dissembling, and that when they are nasty 
they are probably in earnest. Above all, 
we can learn that the human race is still 
very far from being regenerate, and that 
we must be very strong indeed if there is 
to be any hope of our remaining free. 


JOHN GRIGG 
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AN INSPIRATION 

MADELEINE. By Jean Overton Fuller. 

Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 

ORA INAYAT KHAN was of 

mixed descent. She spent most of her 
childhood in France where she took part 
to a large extent in practising contempla- 
tion and learning about the religion of her 
father—a very remarkable man of royal 
birth. Nora, who was best known to her 
friends as Babuly, had a talent for writing 
poetry and tales for children. She was an 
ardent lover of music and a musician her- 
self. Her brother, to whom she was de- 
voted, seems to have been her spiritual 
companion. Early in life she had to take 
on the responsibilities of keeping the home 
going when her mother was stricken by 
the death of her husband. At all times she 
must have been an extraordinarily inter- 
esting girl who did not quite belong to the 
place or time in which she was living. 
Though. she was a young girl she had an 
inner knowledge of things given only to few 
people—a power and privilege very costly 
to the individual concerned. 

After the collapse of France Nora had 
to make a big decision. When everything 
in her was against taking part in the 
violences of war, her reason and the logic 
of her character had to accept that, 
in order to combat violence, only 
violence could be used, and she vowed that 
she would do her share to help humanity by 
playing her part in the great struggle with- 
out at the time knowing what that part was 
to be. She came to England with her 
mother, sister and one of her brothers. 
She joined the W.A.A.F. was detailed for 
radio work, and it was after she had applied 
for a commission that destiny directed her 
into the channel in which she was to serve 
so gallantly. After a period of training in 
the S.O.E. Schools and having mastered 
the highly-skilled job of radio operator, 
Nora Inayat Khan—known in the field as 
Madeleine—was infiltrated into France. 

To be a radio operator was to accept the 
most dangerous of an agent’s dangerous 
work. The carrying about of a radio set, 
the danger of being picked up by the 
“‘radio detector” cars during trans- 
mission, the constant changing of houses 
for security reasons, the fact that reception 
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was often bad, and the additional work of 
coding and decoding messages, made the 
job of radio operator the most tiring and 
nerve-wracking of all. 

That Madeleine should have been able 
to carry on these activities whilst the 
Gestapo was actively looking for her is 
already proof of her great courage and 
determination. 

It is alleged that one of Madeleine’s 
companions asked her as to the wisdom of 
always carrying a notebook containing all 
messages received and sent. It is claimed 
that Madeleine replied that she was 
trained to do so and never to part with the 
book. It is difficult to believe this when I 
know that all agents were under strict 
orders to memorize all messages and to 
destroy all notes. 

When arrested Madeleine showed the 
most magnificent courage and was to 
impress the enemy by her attitude right up 
to the moment of her death. 

I think Miss Fuller has written of 
Madeleine with affection, simplicity and 


honesty. I can only regret that her know- — 


ledge of the temperament and behaviour of 
some of the Germans one encountered at 
84, Avenue Foch is seen through their own 
eyes rather than the eyes of their victims. 
I knew them all and my experience of them 
is not of such gentlemanliness as Miss 
Fuller would have us believe. I do not 
think that one can, in all fairness, build up 
their character from their appreciation of 
Madeleine given five years after the end 
of the war. It is true that she was not 
tortured and it is quite possible that in her 
case they were what they claimed to have 
been. But this did not typify the general 
attitude and behaviour of the Gestapo. 
Madeleine is a book that will inspire. 
I will make so bold as to say that if the 
book had been written about Nora 
Inayat Khan as a person, and not as an 
agent, it would still have been an inspira- 
tion. I will go further and say that, in my 
opinion, I do not think her great qualities 
were helpful to her as an agent. Because 
of those very qualities it was difficult for 
her to sink into anonymity—the most 
essential achievement for an agent. Those 
who read the book will grow very fond of 
Madeleine. ODETTE CHURCHILL. 
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WHAT A GAME! 

THE Book OF CRICKET. By Denzil 

Batchelor. (Collins. 42s.) 

O game has made a richer contribu- 

tion to literature than cricket, since 
more than a hundred years ago Nyren and 
Cowden Clark first produced their peerless 
work. New books on cricket are legion; 
many of them are in their nature ephemeral. 
But from time to time, we are glad to be 
able to acclaim a book of a different 
calibre, and Mr. Batchelor’s is happily one 
of them. It will inevitably be compared 
with the classics of the game—Nyren’s 
The Cricketers of My Time, Ranjitsinhji’s 
The Jubilee Book of Cricket, H. S. Altham 
and E. W. Swanton’s The History of 
Cricket, much of the work of Neville 
Cardus, and the three great books always 
to be associated with C. B. Fry and G. W. 
Beldham. How well it emerges from the 
comparison is for each reader to judge. 

In a letter addressed to Captain Fry at 
the beginning of the book, the author pays 
a sincere tribute to “that wonderful 
pageant of prose and picture ”’ which first 
appeared fifty years ago, and in which 
famous figures of that Augustan Age of 
Cricket were presented to readers for 
the first time, and their powers brilliantly 
analysed. Mr. Batchelor explains that his 
book, the natural successor to Fry’s, 
‘“‘ attempts to cover a much larger field 
than did its predecessor’’ by depicting 
** not only the leading players of the day, 
but the giants of the past as well.’ Over 
two hundred players—and these no longer 
confined to Englishmen and Australians— 
have been chosen to take part in this 
parade of greatness; and at the end are 
added a few pictures of famous grounds, 
umpires and immortal teams. Finally, a 
team of the half-century is selected “ to 
play Mars on the true pitch of the Elysian 
Fields, which some believe is strangely 
like Lord’s.”” Many variations to this 
team will be suggested during the coming 
months, when cricketers meet together 
** to tire the sun with talking,” as they did 
at the Bat and Ball Inn in the days when 
Beldham batted and Harris bowled—and 
assuredly Mr. Batchelor’s omission of 
S. F. Barnes from his team of champions 
will not escape comment. 


POT-DE-NAZ 


—~ EXAMPLE Of one of Honore Daumier’s 
famous caricatures of bourgeois society first 
appeared in the French comic journal Charivari. 
The title of the picture is a pun on the name of 
the subject, Baron Joseph de Podenas. 

Daumier, who was born at Marseilles in 1808, 
often modelled his subjects in clay before draw- 
ing them on lithographic stone. His satirical 
drawing of King Louis Philippe as “Gargantua”, 
which was published in La Caricature led to his 
imprisonment for six months. 

That Daumier’s work continued to appear even 
after his imprisonment epitomises the traditional 
freedom of the Press in a free world. In contem- 
porary times the caricaturist continues to satirise 
public figures with no hindrance except the censor- 
ship of good taste exercised by the Press itself. 
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What A Game! 


Good writing about games must be, in 
Mr. Lucas’s words, “‘ full of gusto—the 
gusto that comes of admiration and love ”’; 
and Mr. Batchelor’s prose possesses gusto 
in abundance. It is often so vivid that, as 
we read of Victor Trumper, for instance, 
and look at the picture of him, perfectly 
poised, eyes fixed on ball, as he drives 
majestically past the bowler, we can almost 
see him in the flesh, rescued—forever we 
hope—from “the chill hall of immortal- 
ity.’ Mr. Batchelor draws on a wide 
background of learning, and the Muses are 
no more strangers to him than are the 
great cricketers of past and present. 

But while the reader will assuredly enjoy 
the shrewd blend of fact and figures, of 
anecdote and appraisal, that characterizes 
the portrait-painting, the photographs may 
leave him with a certain sense of dis- 
appointment. Comparison with the first 
** Book of Cricket ”’ is inevitable, the more 
so since Mr. Batchelor claims, and justly 
claims, to have carried on where Charles 
Fry left off. The years have brought one 
immeasurable gain. There is no longer 
about the action pictures an appearance of 
rigidity which marked a number of the 
photographs taken at the start of the 
century, and for this we must be grateful 
to the telescopic lens. The balance and 
economy of Sir Donald Bradman’s cover 
drive; the timing and elegance of Comp- 
ton’s sweep; the proud defiance of 
Miller’s square cut—these and many 
other tours de force are now caught with a 
realism that it was not possible to achieve 
before. There was, however, about the 
older pictures an almost classical poise and 
dignity which is not often to be found in 
Mr. Batchelor’s book. It is right that 
greatness should be kept on a pedestal, 
and this is not always done. The lover of 
cricket will feel that several of those whom 
he has hero-worshipped, whether at 
Lord’s or at Old Trafford, or merely in 
books or in dreams, do not receive the 
honour due unto them. Some photo- 
graphs—that, for instance, of R. H. 
Spooner—do justice neither to the man nor 
the style; others which we feel have an 
unchallengeable claim to a place in any 
cricket gallery are strangely missing. We 
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emphasis may well be welcome. 


Novels 


look in vain for W. R. Hammond playing 
a ball “* past cover for four ’°—for me, at 
least, the cricket photograph par excellence, 
revealing a grandeur and a beauty worthy 
of the attention of a modern Pheidias. 
But these are minor criticisms of a fascinat- 
ing collection of studies which will un- 
doubtedly please and satisfy all but the 
most critical. 

In one respect the emphasis in this new 
Book of Cricket differs from that in the old. 
Whereas Charles Fry was largely pre- 
occupied with players’ technique, Mr. 
Batchelor is concerned rather with re- 
creating their personalities and greatness. 
In these days when there are many admir- 
able books devoted to technique (among 
them the M.C.C.’s recent coaching manual 
must take pride of place), this shift of 
Cer- 
tainly it is refreshing, in an age whose idols 
are becoming increasingly mathematical, 
to turn away from the cold husk of 
records and figures, indispensable and 
fascinating though they often are, and to 
relish the full warmth of personalities 
engaged in a game greater than themselves. 

In its conception, scope and zest, Mr. 
Batchelor’s book will assuredly live. 

G. H. C. DoGGart. 


Novels 

BLOODHUNT. Neil M. Gunn. Faber and 
Faber. 15s. 

MASTER JIM Prosity. Frank Swinnerton. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


PRISONER OF GRACE. Joyce Cary. Joseph. 
12s. 6d. 


Love FoR LypiA. H. E. Bates. Joseph. 
12s. 6d. 

Bopy IN THE BECK. Joanna Cannan. 
Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 


HERE are readers who, surfeited with 

‘*‘ who-dun-its ” of small merit, are apt 
to condemn out of hand all novels in which 
murder is the prime mover. The first book 
on my list admirably proves how mistaken 
is this attitude, just as the last shows that 
when the author is a novelist, a tale of 
which the pivot is detection need not be a 
mere mechanical exercise in puzzle- 
solving. 
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A MAN OF LAW’S 
TALE 


Lord Macmillan 


Lord Macmillan had a varied and 
interesting life; his career as a jurist 
was one of the most anomalous in 
legal history and his interests out- 
side his profession were many. His 
reminiscences will be enjoyed by a 
variety of readers. Illustrated. 21s. 


* 
IN THE NAZI ERA 


Sir Lewis Namier 


A further series of historical essays 
by one of the most prominent his- 
torians of our time. The book falls 
into two parts, the first under the 
heading ‘“* Men who Served Hitler” 
and the second under “ Surrender 
to Danger” in the crisis of 1938. 

12s. 6d. 


* 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO WORLD POLITICS 


W. Friedmann 


A second edition of a well-known 
book, the main object of which is to 
show the inter-relation of inter- 
national problems. The second part 
of the book has been completely 
re-written and expanded and the 
maps, statistics and reading list 
have been brought up-to-date. 15s. 


* 


THE THEORY OF 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


In English Classical Political 
Economy 


Lionel Robbins 


t 
“A humane, witty and readable 
introduction to the work of a highly 
civilized and public spirited line of 
British authors.”,—WALTER TAPLIN 
(The Spectator). 15s. 


MACMILLAN 
* 
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Allan, a Scots lad of charm and merit, 
has murdered his girl’s seducer. The 
policeman whose job it is to track him 
down is the dead man’s brother, and the 
likeliest hiding place is the neighbourhood 
of old Sandy’s cottage away up in the hills. 
Sandy (a figure of fun to some, but a man 
who has seen life) is fond of Allan yet 
understanding of the policeman’s dual 
incentive, and anxious not to become, or to 
be proved, an accessory. With this mat- 
erial, aided by his ability to paint the 
scenery and people of Scotland in vivid 
tones, Neil Gunn has written a book which, 
unusually, combines suspense and excife- 
ment with tranquillity and humour. 
Bloodhunt 1 find the best of many good 
books that he has written. Even its in- 
evitably tragic ending contrives to have its 
consolation. The explanation is that the 
author makes Sandy a very real creature 
and in addition makes the reader, scarcely 
aware of it, see the story through Sandy’s 
ageing eyes. 


The Rise and Fall 
of a Communist Hierarch 
in Modern Hungary 


BLACK 
EARTH 


by HANS HABE 


The author of A Thousand Shall 
Fall probab!y knows modern 
Hungary better than any other 
living writer outside the Iron 
Curtain. In this novel he tells 
the story of a Hungarian peasant 
(the serf of a young Countess, 
his mistress in both senses) who 
rises to become a Minister in the 
Communist Government set up 
by the Red Army, only to suffer 
belated disillusionment expres- 
sed in a fruitless if magnificent 
final gesture. 12/6 net 
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Frank Swinnerton skilfully shows us how 
Master Jim Probity sees his own life-story 
but does not attempt to make us see it only 
through his eyes. That would have de- 
feated his purpose—to show a hypocrite 
unaware of his hypocrisy. He accom- 
plishes what he sets out to do and, in so 
doing, makes us realize his “ hero’s” 
charm and ability, so that we can under- 
stand his wife’s smiling and loving 
acceptance of his failings. The story it- 
self? Jim’s father was a hypocrite too, 
and a noted Radical. Jim is brought up by 
an aunt along with three cousins, and 
never understands their feelings towards 
him. He enters journalism and, thanks 
partly to his abilities, partly to his capacity 
to belittle others and partly to his love 
affair with the noble proprietor’s wife, he 
comes—oh, so near to the top; on the 
way marrying one of the girls with whom 
he was brought up and whom at the end 
we see. maintaining and mothering him, 
now a frail invalid. Mr. Swinnerton, a 
master-craftsman, avoids both savagery 
and exaggeration, but perhaps tends to 
strain after boisterous humour. 

Joyce Cary, too, presents a hypocrite, 
though one who at times or up to a point 
is aware of his hypocrisy. He presents, 
through his wife’s eyes, a Radical who sets 
out to climb the political heights, pro- 
fessing many principles but applying, per- 
haps believing, only one—that his failure 
would be a blow to Britain. His wife has 
few, if any, illusions about him. She dis- 
cerns the plots and tricks by which she her- 
self (like the rest) is ruthlessly manceuvred 
to suit his ends or needs. She well knows 
that she was trapped into marriage with 
him when she loved her cousin. Yet she 
submits. She even consents to help him 
in his progress, her eyes wide open to the 
truth about him. More than this, she 
accepts a horrifying physical subjection 
even when she has at last carried rebellion 
into the divorce court. Ostensibly she 
tells her story to show that she was not 
the man’s evil genius. In so doing she 
reveals herself a woman in whom it is 
almost impossible to believe. Joyce Cary 
is a powerful writer—talented, imagina- 
tive, incisive—but in Prisoner of Grace he 
has set himself rather too severe a task, 
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though he leaves the impression that he 
felt an urge to attempt it. 

Nor can I quite believe in H. E. Bates’s 
Lydia. His background, a boot-making 
city in the Midlands, is brilliantly drawn. 
His story is full of vivid incident and of 
distinct, life-like characters, though its 
narrator is rather shadowy. Love for 
Lydia is the story of a girl, last of Evens- 
ford’s “* great family,” who after a quasi- 
conventual girlhood, quickly develops 
an insatiable thirst for life—and men: and 
such is her appeal that the men consent, it 
seems, to share her interest. Death and 
disaster follow her, and she, all astray, 
dances and dissipates herself into a 
sanatorium. Here the story-teller, after 
some years of self-exile, finds her. He 
finds, too, not only that he is still in love 
with her but also that—well, her conduct 
was really all quite natural and under- 
standable. Of course, Mr. Bates does not 
tell. it so crudely. His telling carries the 
reader on from page to passionate page, 


and there is far more substance in his book 
than an outline of its story can suggest. 

An Oxford Don, hero-worshipped for 
his mountaineering prowess, holidays in 
the Lakes and discovers a corpse in a beck. 
Up comes a London detective unbelievably 
incapable of understanding the group of 
climbers and the merits of simplicity, even 
of diet, and decides that the Don is the 
likely murderer. The Don will supply no 
alibi (a lady’s honour is at stake), and so is 
in the end obliged to solve the policeman’s 
problem. It would be exaggeration to say 
that there is much detection about Body in 
the Beck or even that the mystery provides 
a pretty puzzle. But Joanna Cannan is a 
novelist. The Lakes and Lakeland people 
and lovers take solid shape in her pages. 
The impercipient policeman is a good (but 
not altogether plausible) invention, though 
his characteristics are so constantly pro- 
minent that they tend to degenerate from 
the funny to the tiresome. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 


The biography 
of the year 


JAN 
CHRISTIAN | 
SMUTS 


BY HIS SON 


This biography of one of the greatest and most respected men of our 
time has a very special intimacy and authenticity, for this is a record 
of Smuts’ life by his own son. It will be of the greatest interest at 
this time both for the portrait it paints and for the inside history of 
South Africa it relates ; for the story of Smuts is the story of South 
Africa and his life was spent fighting the political creed which lies 
behind the troubles in the Union today. 


564 pp., sm. Demy 8v0, 24 pp. of illustrations and 5 maps, 25/- net. 
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IHE Seven Years of William IV 

(Heinemann & Avalon Press, 42s.) is a 
slim portfolio containing sixty-two admir- 
able cartoons by John Doyle, with a short 
Introduction and notes by Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, O.M. The illustrations are 
well and sharply reproduced. Dr. Tre- 
velyan’s comments are very much to the 
point, as might be expected. An ideal 
Christmas present for the Whigs, whose 
attention is drawn to the portrait of the 
young Victoria, as Susannah, riding be- 
tween two elders, Lords Melbourne and 
Palmerston. 


* * * 


The late J. L. Garvin considered 
** Jacky’ Fisher the most remarkable 
personality he had ever encountered. The 
extremes of his personality are expressed 
in his two great hobbies, dancing and 
listening to sermons. Fear God and 


The 


BRITISH 
IMPACT ON 


INDIA 


SIR PERCIVAL 
GRIFFITHS 


C.LE., LCS. (Retd.) 


An examination of the Political, 
Administrative and Economic effects 
of British rule in India, written 
by a close eye witness of the Indian 
scene during the last three decades. 


Maps Bibliography Index 
528 pages 45s. 
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Dread Nought (Cape, 30s.) is the first 
volume of Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Fisher’s correspondence, selected and edi- 
ted by Professor A. J. Marder. It covers 
the period from 1854 to 1904. Fisher 
wrote as he talked, slangily and directly. 
A most vivid, lively book. 
* * * 


Students of Russian literature will be 
grateful to Mr. David Magarshack for a 
most careful, readable, and comprehensive 
biography, Chekhov (Faber, 30s.). In 
addition to the literary and dramatic 
aspects of Chekhov’s career, there is a 
section on his visit to the convict island of 
Sakhalin. The book is beautifully pro- 
duced. 


* * * 


An extract from Mr. Cecil Day Lewis’s 
translation of The Aeneid of Virgil (Ho- 
garth Press, 21s.) appeared in this Review 
some months ago. Dryden and William 
Morris still have admirers for their 
versions, but it is right that the great 
masterpieces should be re-translated from 
time to time in order that they may more 
easily catch the taste of the day. This 
rendering is sincere and accomplished. 
It was written to be broadcast, and the 
occasional sharp colloquialism is more 
effective when heard than it is in the pages 
of a book. The translator is at his best in 
the sea passages. 


* * * 


It is most fitting that the story of an 
important literary friendship, that of 
Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell 
(Hollis & Carter, 18s.) should be told by 
Miss Viola Meynell. The author claims 
that if ever a book were open to the 
charge of indulging in personalities, it 
should be this one. The background of 
the two writers’ associations with others 
has been neatly filled in. The result is a 
most satisfying and informative book, 
with much new correspondence. 


* * * 


No more modestly humorous record of 
secret service work in wartime than Cap- 
tain Peter Churchill’s Of Their Own Choice 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) has 
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appeared. It is the story of the first hand- 
ful of saboteurs from the French Section 
of the War Office. More than four hun- 
dred highly trained men and women 
followed them. Captain Churchill reveals 
himself as an entirely delightful personal- 
ity. His experiences in the submarine 
that conveyed him from Gibraltar to 
France are extraordinarily funny, but he 
makes the whole nerve-wracking business 
seem far too easy. That is where his 
modesty comes in. 


* * * 


Mr. Charles Norman’s Mr. Oddity 
(Murray, 16s.) is an effective, popular 
introduction to the tremendous personal- 
ity of Dr. Johnson. It has been written 
with the aid of many contemporary 
records unknown to Boswell, and even the 
most confirmed Boswellian will enjoy it. 


* * * 


Miss Douglas of New York (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 18s.), by Angus Davidson is the 
biography of an odd, wealthy, energetic 
American, who bounded into the lives of 
such eminent persons as Wordsworth and 
Sir Walter Scott and seems to have won 
their (modified) friendship, although Sir 
Walter did refer on one occasion to her 
“* awful visitation.” 


* * * 


The fluent autobiography of Mrs. 
Robert Henrey is continued in a third 
instalment, An Exile in Soho (Dent, 16s.) 
with an account of the author’s mother’s 
brief second marriage to a Soho chef. 
This is an altogether slighter book than the 
admirable Little Madeleine, but once again 
the writer shows her great gift for evoking 
the sights and sounds of the places she 
knows and loves. 


* * * 


The life of a modern frontiersman is the 
theme of Mr. Richmond P. Hobson’s 
Grass Beyond the Mountains (Bell, 12s. 6d.). 
He wanted a ranch of his own in British 
Columbia and he got it after a great 
struggle. A simple, engaging book. 


* * * 


31] 


Among modern masters of anecdotage 
Mr. Collin Brooks holds an honoured 
position, and he does not shy at a chest- 
nut. More Tavern Talk (James Barrie, 
10s. 6d.) contains stories of all vintages. I 
like best the observation of Sinclair Lewis 
on seeing Traitors’ Gate at the Tower of 
London: “I notice that your Traitors’ 
Gate takes fifteen abreast.” 


* * * 


The Superintendent of the London Zoo, 
Mr. G..S. Cansdale, has written a most 
interesting and valuable book, Animals 
and Man (Hutchinson, 15s.). It deals with 
the numerous and varied associations 
between man and the animals around him. 
The Stone Age man killed an animal, ate 
its meat and prepared its skin as his 
clothing. The city-dweller draws as his 
ration a piece of meat which may have 
been frozen for months. He probably 
takes an interest in at least one sport 


King George V 
His Life @ Reign 
by HAROLD NICOLSON 


**Mr. Harold Nicolson has 
written a book which will 
be welcomed not only by 
the student of history for 
its accuracy and scholar- 
ship, but also by the general 
reader for the pleasure it 
gives. The latter will feel, 
when he lays it down, that 
there is at least one of the 
Kings of England whom 
he has come to know and 
whose anxieties he has 
shared.” 


VISCOUNT NORWICH (Daily Telegraph) 
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employing animals. Mr. Cansdale has 
worked out his ideas with great ingenuity, 
and there seems to be no reason why he 
should not go on writing fascinating books 
about them for the rest of his life. 


* * * 


A Life of the author of The House with 
the Green Shutters was long overdue, and 
now George Douglas Brown (Herbert 
Jenkins, 15s.) makes good the omission. 
Mr. James Veitch, himself a Scottish 
novelist, writes with sympathy and under- 
standing of the resolute young writer 
whose novel changed the course of his 
country’s fiction. There is a Foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot. 


* * * 
New Zealand’s war-time Prime Minister, 


Peter Fraser, is the subject of a short 
biography by Mr. James Thorn (Odhams, 
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18s.). Mr. Thorn was a close colleague of 
Fraser’s, and he has written about him 
with affection and understanding, though 
without any pretensions to literary style. 
This is a picture of a delightful personality 
in an unusual setting. It was well worth 
doing. 
* * * 


In our April issue Viscount Hail- 
sham reviewed a series of articles by Mr. 
Beverley Nichols which appeared in the 
pages of the Sunday Chronicle. Consider- 
ably expanded, the material now appears 
in A Pilgrim’s Progress (Cape, 12s. 6d.). 
The author describes it as a “‘ travel book, 
though the journey is through the lands of 
the spirit.”’ It is a thoroughly provocative 
and challenging study of the various faiths 
practised in Britain to-day. 


* * * 


“ Money talks, you know,” 


began the Platitudinarian, 
“if I might coin a phrase —” 


“TALKING OF MONEY,” interrupted the Man of Affairs, 
seizing the initiative, “‘ I let Lloyds Bank look after 

my interests. My wife has a current account there, too. 

I have appointed Lloyds Bank as my executor. I consult 
them frequently — and fruitfully — on the financial 
aspects of overseas business. And now, my dear Sir, if 
you will excuse me, I must get along to the Bank — I’m 
going abroad in a few days and I find it always helps to 
have a word with Lloyds Bank before I travel. Thank 


you for a most informative and profitable conversation.” 


La LLOYDS BANK look after your interests 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


English Parish Churches (Thomas and 
Hudson, 42s.), with text by Graham 
Hutton, and 226 photographs by Edwin 
Smith, is a worthy and beautifully pro- 
duced memorial to one of our loveliest 
national heritages. As Mr. Hutton rightly 
points out in his informative essay, “‘ The 
parish churches of England epitomize 
English history and the English way of 
life better than any other institution.” 
The notes accompanying the illustrations 
are brief and good. The photographs are 
as impressive, in their way, as their 
subjects. A small criticism is that the 
North is less adequately represented than 
the rest of England. 


* * os 
In his journey upstream from Tedding- 
ton to the river’s source, as described in 


Time on the Thames (Architectural Press, 
21s.), Mr. Eric de Maré proves himself a 


Financial 


competent guide and a sound photo- 
grapher. This is in no sense a personal 
book. The information given is mainly 
historical and architectural. Within these 
limitations, Mr. de Maré has done his 
work well. 


* * * 


Archeology is a subject that has always 
fascinated and frightened me. Its rami- 
fications are so vast that the layman may 
well shrink from entering an apparently 
endless maze. In Gods, Graves and 
Scholars (Gollancz, with Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 21s.) Mr. C. W. Coram gives a 
new and popular account of archeology. 
He has a lively, able pen, and his translator 
does justice to his enthusiasm. This book 
will provide an admirable introduction to 


the subject for the layman. 


E. G. 


THE STRASBOURG PLAN 


By JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


PENING. the seventh and _ latest 

Session of the Contracting Parties _to 
G.A.T.T., the Norwegian Chairman, Mr. 
Melander, said that: ‘‘ We have tended to 
devote too much attention to the remedies 
and too little to the causes of our economic 
illness.”” 

This mistake was not made by the Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe in its recent deliberations at Stras- 
bourg on fiscal and trading relations with 
the Overseas Countries, still less by its 
Committee on Economic Questions. The 
latter had the services of Herr Semler, who 
proved an excellent rapporteur, and of 
Mr. Robert Boothby, who has consistently 
advocated close British and British Com- 
monwealth connections with Continental 
Europe. 

As was pointed out by Signor Pella, who 
presented the O.E.E.C. Report to the 
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Consultative -Assembly, the outlook for 
world trade is overcast. Desperate com- 
petition to export or to restrict without 
discrimination the exports of others are no 
answer to the problems of rearmament or 
of the revival of Germany and Japan, shut 
out from their natural outlets east of the 
Tron Curtain and on the mainland of 
China. O.E.E.C. recorded for the second 
quarter of 1952 a fall in total industrial 
production in Belgium, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom. The Economic. Committee 
reported to the European Assembly and 
the latter agreed that Western Europe 
alone is not a viable economic area, but 
that the covering of the dollar deficit “* by 
the generous assistance afforded by the 
United States ’’ would not and should not 
continue. The required increase of non- 
dollar resources and production. in the 


associated non-dollar lands across the seas 
should be achieved through a European 
Bank working, in close co-operation with 
the World Bank, for their development, 
the conclusion of long-term contracts (a 
form of preference favoured by most 
primary producers) and a system of 
secondary tariff preferences which would 
assist Europe and the Commonwealth to 
become interlocking trading areas with- 
out prejudice to the first loyalties of 
either. 

Lord Layton, a traditional Free Trader, 
supported this policy of discrimination 
and pointed out to the Assembly that a 
modification of the unconditional most- 
favoured-nation clause must be the first 
care of the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Indeed, first steps in this 
direction have now been taken by the Six 
Powers. Lord Layton for his part stipu- 
lated that preference should be based on 
reciprocity and a lowering, not a raising, 
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of tariff levels and that it should be brought 
in with American consent. 

The idea of secondary preferences is no 
sudden brain-storm. Lord Layton re- 
called a “ three-decker”’ plan which he 
himself carried from Dr. Bruening to the 
second Socialist Government in London. 
It was recognized at least as early as the 
introduction of the European Recovery 
Programme that efforts to liberalize the 
trade of Western Europe needed to be 
supplemented by the expansion of trade, 
investment and migration with the over- 
seas dependencies and associates. The 
Plan given the name of Pella provided for 
two tiers of preferences. The European 
Assembly’s Recommendation No. 6 of 
May 15, 1951, asked the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Europe to 
secure from O.E.E.C. “a study of the 
methods for achieving a closer co-ordina- 
tion between the economies of Member 
States of the Council of Europe and those 


Not your job? 


Every now and then some question of 
business or finance arises which, you 
feel, really isn’t your job. But it may 
very well be ours. For the convenience 
of our customers, we keep upon our 
staff a number of people who are very 
knowledgeable in all kinds of matters 


which are not, strictly speaking, ‘banking’. 
These specialists will obtain currency for foreign 
travel (and passports too, if required). They will 
act as a customer’s Executor, help with his Income 
Tax problems and so on. Indeed, on all those occasions when the services of a 
financial expert would be more than a little helpful, it is sound commonsense 
to step into the nearest branch of the Westminster Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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of the Overseas Countries having con- 
stitutional links with them.’ The Foreign 
Ministers replied that such a study and 
report must be limited to dependent Over- 
seas Territories and could thus not take 
into account the Overseas Commonwealth, 
Indonesia or the Associated States of the 
French Union. The Assembly, therefore, 
instructed the Secretariat-General of the 
Council to produce a report and a working 
party was formed under the chairmanship 
of Sir Cecil Kisch which included, besides 
Herr Semler and one Belgian and four 
French experts, Mr. Bareau of the News- 
Chronicle, Mr. Brech of The Economist, and 
Mr. Page of Barclays Bank. 

This Report * was the basic document 
for the discussions and findings of the 
Economic Committee of the Assembly 
upon Europe’s relationship with the over- 
seas countries. It points out at the outset 
that the Member States of the Council of 
Europe, together with the overseas coun- 
tries, are peopled by 950 millions (of whom 
only one-quarter are European—a point 
which the French African delegate, M. 
Senghor, elaborated in the Assembly), 
occupy 194 million square miles or one- 
third of the inhabited globe, and in 1951 
carried on two-thirds of the world trade. 
But this great group lacks the cohesion of 
the two continental blocs of the U.S.A. 
and of Soviet Eurasia, which takes in nearly 
14 million square miles and 750 million 
people. 

The superiority of the American bloc is 
due not so much to its area (7 per cent. of 
the inhabited surface of the globe), which is 
hardly greater than that of Australia, nor 
to its population (less than 10 per cent. of 
the world total), which equals that of the 
Coal and Steel Community, but to an 
apparently unlimited productive capacity. 
This is attributed to a vast unified home 
market allowing of mass manufacture and 
of the free movement of the factors of 
production; the enthusiasm of capital and 


*“ Economic Relations with Overseas 
Countries’: Report of the Secretariat- 
General, Strasbourg, August 27, 1952. 
S.G.R.(52) 16, final. The Secretariat-General 
have also brought out a convenient Note on 
the Structure of the Sterling Area. 
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labour for rising productivity; and lastly 
high protective tariffs. Too much should 
not be built on the hopes uttered by the 
working party that the U.S.A. will suffi- 
ciently expand her imports or her foreign 
investments. Apart from an enormous 
demand for raw materials,* the United 
States require little from abroad and the 
removal of tariffs might ruin many, par- 
ticularly agricultural, American under- 
takings. The Report says that the absence 
of internal barriers, which has contributed 
so much to American prosperity and power, 
partly exists in the Sterling Area, in the 
French Union and in trade between Bel- 
gium and her Congo, but not generally in 
the area under consideration. The work- 
ing party’s object was to show what can be 
done in this direction. 

They ask first for a resumption of the 
process of liberalization of trade between 
the members of O.E.E.C., suspended in the 
exchange crisis in 1951, and for its exten- 
sion to the overseas territories. These 
measures should be co-ordinated with 
those taken by Commonwealth members 
and other independent overseas countries. 
It should be remembered that, since they 
keep their sterling balances in London, the 
Commonwealth countries overseas are 
virtually members of the E.P.U. clearing 
system, but that only the United Kingdom 
and Canada are in O.E.E.C. Thus, 60 per 
cent. of the world’s trade is offered through 
E.P.U., but O.E.E.C. controls about half 
only. The Report: urges that E.P.U. 
countries not formally members of O.E.E.C 
should take a more direct part in its work. 

The Report goes on to call for the 
elimination of quantitive restrictions 
accompanied by a lowering of tariffs and 
here brings to mind the Low Tariff Club 
suggested by Professor Ohlin of Sweden 
and such plans as that put forward by the 
French Minister of Trade, M. Pflimlin. 
This process of liberalization should, how- 
ever, be safeguarded by the double pre- 
ference scheme. It is proposed that there 


*“ The U.S.A. which at present imports 
only 10 per cent. of the raw materials which it 
consumes, expects to have to import 25 per 
cent. in 25 years’ time.” (Report of the 
Committee on Economic Questions.) 


should be negotiations on the initiative of 
the United Kingdom and within the 
framework of G.A.T.T. for a range of 
tariffs “‘ intermediate between those of the 
most favoured nation clause and the 
Commonwealth preferences.” 

The exploitation of non-dollar resources 
and the raising of standards -of life and 
production in the under-developed coun- 
tries, which it is our interest and duty to 
achieve, will, as the Report makes clear, 
require investment and migration not only 
from the Metropolitan States, but from 
the U.S.A. and from European countries 
possessing no overseas dependencies. Thus 
Germany has capital goods for export, 
Italy has men. Besides the Investment 
Bank, the working party called for support 
by all the Member States of the Council of 
Europe for the training schemes provided 
in the Colombo Plan for the Asian mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. The British 
Empire and Commonwealth may be a 
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viable economic unit; Western Europe is 
not. Together they can survive and 
prosper and the proposals outlined above 
which are to be submitted, by resolution 
of the European Assembly, to the Com- 
monwealth Ministers in London are of the 
first importance to the revival and stability 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
and of the Sterling Area. 

The E.P.U. has created an area of partial 
convertibility between the dollar and rouble 
blocs. The O.E.E.C. experts have recog- 
nized that convertibility “‘ in the sense of 
the statutes of the International Monetary 
Fund” is not practicable for countries 
with low reserves, inferior productivity 
and unbalanced trading accounts. It is a 
goal that lies over the long steep hill which 
Free. Europe and the British Common- 
wealth and Empire can climb together. 


JOHN BiGGs-DAVISON. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


HE revolution in the gramophone 

world is now complete in this coun- 
try, as it has long been in America, with 
the first issues of L.P. records by the 
E.M.I. group. Decca had already set a 
high standard, and this has only been 
surpassed in this batch of discs by a 
remarkable recording of Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures from an Exhibition, as orches- 
trated by Ravel, played by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Kubelik 
(H.M.V. BLP1002). The orchestral play- 
ing is amazingly brilliant, but that in 
itself we can parallel elsewhere; what we 
have never had before is the astonishing 
realism of this recording. It is stereo- 


scopic but integrated, it has a new depth 
and fullness of tone which seem to dis- 
pose of the often repeated criticism that 
narrow grooves must mean _ shallower 
reproduction than that given on 78 
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discs. The high spot is Limoges, on 
the second side, and its dramatic burst 
into Catacombs in which the brass choir 
have a thrilling effect. (It is only fair to 
say that I am now using one of H.M.V.’s 
latest reproducers with featherweight pick- 
ups for L.P. and S.P. records and that 
the resultant improvement is marked on 
all types of discs; even pre-electrics com- 
ing out without bothersome surface noise.) 
Many of the L.P. records in the E.M.I. 
list are taken from the tapes from which 
the 78 versions were made, and there 
is no point in reviewing them again 
here: so I will confine myself to those 
discs that are completely new. There is 
a fine and entirely satisfying performance 
of Beethoven’s “ Emperor’’ Concerto 
with Gieseking as soloist and Karajan 
conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra— 
now, since Toscanini’s visit, quite clearly 
one of the world’s greatest orchestras 
(Columbia 33CX1010); and there is an 


attractive performance, by an unnamed 
orchestra under Stokowski, of a Suite, 
fuller than in previous issues, from 
Tchaikovsky’s ballet Sleeping Beauty 
(H.M.V. ALP1002), the recording in both 
cases being exceedingly good. 

To show their faith in what we 
shall soon be calling the “old” 78 
discs, H.M.V. have issued the first two 
Brahms’ symphonies in that form, as 
well as on L.P., played by the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra with Toscanini con- 
ducting (No. 1 in C minor, H.M.V. 
DB9768-72, and ALP1012; No. 2 in 
D major, H.M.V. DB9773-6 and 
ALP1013). Judging by the Beethoven 
recording reviewed above I could wish it 
had been possible for Toscanini to have 
recorded these symphonies here with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra: but though 
the quality of tone is rather coarse the 
records carry the same wonderful and 
vital interpretations. 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 


give all you can. 


The SHAFTESBURY !:. MES 


YOUR HELP is needed 


to give him a real chance 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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Equally fine playing by the N.B.C. 
Orchestra, and more happily recorded 
tone, is to be found in the Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Mahler Symphony with Cantelli 
conducting an. inspired performance 
(H.M.V. DB9765-7, Special Order only) 
and finally, on 78s, there is a dazzling 
performance of Saint-Saens Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso by Heifetz with 
the R.C.A. Victor Symphony Orchestra 
under Sternberg, which is_ splendidly 
recorded (H.M.V. DB21516). Decca offer 
a recording of Beethoven’s “9th” with 
Kleiber conducting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the Singverein der 
Gesellshaft der Musikfreunde and an 
excellent group of well-known soloists 
(Decca LXT2725-6). This, in my view, 
surpasses Karajan’s Columbia 78 re- 
cording, and is of course free from tiresome 
breaks. Backhaus plays the second 


| Lifeboatmen volunteer their lives 
| . . you can volunteer a contribution 


Help them to carry on this 
voluntary work of saving lives 
by sending a contribution, 
however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 
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Brahms’ Piano Concerto with the same 
orchestra under Schuricht in splendid 
style, the recording being the best we have 
yet had of this grand work (Decca 
LXT2723); and the old Columbia record- 
ing of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony is in 
every way surpassed by the new one, 
Van Beinum conducting the Concert- 
gebouw of Amsterdam with Margaret 
Ritchie as soloist (Decca LXT2718). 
Krips conducts the same orchestra in a 
wholly acceptable performance of 
Schubert’s great C major Symphony 
(Decca LXT2719). In lighter vein there is 
a charming record of selections from the 
Scarlatti-Tommasini The Good Humoured 
Ladies, and Poulenc’s Les. Biches played 
by l’Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris under 
Désormiére (Decca LXT2720). 


Opera 

A complete recording of The Marriage 
of Figaro on L.P. is something we have all 
been waiting for, and here it is with a cast 
that includes Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Irmgaard Seefried, Sena Jurinac, George 
London, and Erich Kunz: with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the State 
Opera Chorus, Karajan being the con- 
ductor. 

The recitatives are wholly omitted— 
which is, I think, a pity—but we have on 
these three discs a storehouse of delights. 
The solo singing is stylish and excellent, 
the ensembles are superb, the orchestral 
playing a joy; and the only quarrel | 
have is with the conductor when he sees 
the direction allegro (or worse presto) and 
proceeds to drive the music at an out- 
rageous pace. With all his notable 
qualities Karajan will never be a really 
great conductor until he can learn to 
harness his vitality to artistic ends. 
Fortunately the moments he gets 
out of control are few and the set is 
a thoroughly recommendable one 
(Columbia 33 CX1007-9). 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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There is something for 
everyone in the family 


guaranteed timepieces. 


A.304, ‘Mingold’ 18 carat gold 
plated watch with stainless steel 


back. £8. 19 6. inc. P.T. 
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SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS tTO., 


in the famous Smiths range of fully 
Whatever 
model you choose and whatever price you 
pay* you will know for certain that your 
gift will not only be appropriate but 
will be treasured for years to come 
for unfailing service and reliability. 
Look for the Cerise Ring ! 


* Sold by Smiths recognised Stockists every- 
where at prices from 20/- including P.T. 


SECTRIC HOUSE, 


clocks. 
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NEW STYLE DOUGLAS. 


One of many attractive Sectric wall 
Polystyrene ivory moulded 


case. Red, blue or green zone. Ideal 


for kitchen or bathroom. 
ine. P.T. 
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CLOCKS & WATCHES 


LONDON, 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


She Hallinarh of Quali 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Gold and Silver Waltz — Léhar 
DB21520 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Pizzicato Polka — Johann 2nd and Josef 
Strauss; Waltz (from Serenade in C major, 
Op. 48) — Tchaikovsky 
DB21173 


ROBERT IRVING 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“Faust” — Ballet Music — Gounod 
Autos only C7932-33 


NOVEMBER 78 r.p.m. RECORDS 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Skaters Waltz — Waldteufel 


DB21352 


NICOLAI MALKO 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Oriental Dances from Act 4 of “‘ Russlan 
and Ludmilla” — Glinka 
C4196 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Finlandia, Op. 26 — Sibelius 
DB21522 


HERBERT MENGES 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Overture “The Wasps” — 
Vaughan Williams 
C4195 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 
LIMITED‘ HAYES:*MIDDLESEX 
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MULES. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


TH TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 59/62 South Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to students 
throughout their career. Early application for 1952/53 
vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


rey Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


NURSING HOMES 


NURSING HOME with a difference. Slumberland 
mattresses, well furnished throughout, unique position on 
foreshore ensuring recuperation, or restful holidays. Matron, 
Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea, Deal. 


SCHOOLS 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognized as Efficient by the Ministry of Education) 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 

Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features, Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 

Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion HouSe 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 ‘Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASCOT.— Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 


Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex.— Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


front. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


CONWAY .— Conti Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
3213. : 


IDEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 
acres of glorious grounds on the sea edge. Private Beach 
Catering our No. 1 priority. Telephone: Cooden 37. 


DS. —Royal Hibernian. ‘Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
from the traffic of the front. 
5314. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


CAMBRIDGE. .—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently ae for the Colleges and points of 


interest. Phone: 


E 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 


EASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 
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EAST SUSSEX.—Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


AWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. &C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 

excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. *Phone: Hawkhurst 32! 


EATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 

Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


ERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWicH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 


town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring were 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., 

*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


K LARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
‘Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 


R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.” 


LONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
a Court Station. Moderate tariff. *"Phone: Frobisher 


LONDON.— Brown's Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON, S.W.1.— St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


AIDENHEAD, Bray.—Monkey Island Hotel. Small 

island hotel on Thames. 27 miles from London. Excel- 
lent table. Comfortable bedrooms, H. & C.  ’Phone 
Maidenhead 849. Resident Manager, John Huntridge. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


MENEHEAD.— Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
overlooking Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
*Phone: 15. 


XFORD.--Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to 9 guineas weekly. Write V.S. Bryant. 


RQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


Historic 


STRATFORD/AVON. —Shakespeare Hotel. 
Near the 


building dating from Shakespeare’s day. 
Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


bP ae uae WELLS.—-Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


LONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


INDERMERE,.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49 


Under a sky whose colour is a silvery variation on a theme of blue... 
High above the comfortable valley, but still as far as ever from the ancient, 
lonely peaks ... Content for a moment with oneself, with one another and 


even with all the world... And for 
perfection one thing more— 4% 
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